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AN ALLY OR A HINDRANCE? 


THE severance on February 3 of diplomatic relations with 
Germany was an act that had two immediate consequences: 
First, it restored to Americans a country of which they could 
all be proud. Secondly, it rehabilitated the somewhat 
tattered prestige of the United States abroad. Not all Amer- 
icans realize how vitally essential both these developments 
had become. So long as we remained a disunited people, 


with an uneasy conscience and a bitter sense that in this, the 


most moving tragedy in the world’s history, we had played 


but a paltry part, our potential strength for justice and 


righteousness was as good as wasted and we could neither 


speak nor act asa nation. So long, too, as Europe, and espe-— 


cially the French and British democracies, looked upon us as 
negligible shirkers of a plain duty, Mr. Wilson’s pleas for a 
world-league of peace were mere thrusts in the air. There 
was no clearer or more delicate task before us than that of 


regaining our own self-respect and the respect of the world. 


That task was accomplished when, in response to the most 


‘insolent challenge ever flung in the face of a great Power, 
. the President broke off all official connections with the Wil- 


helmstrasse. America became instantly one and the outer 
world was surprised into the recognition that at a pinch we 
could act with dignity and decision. 


Possibly even Mr. Wilson himself does not quite realize 


how greatly by that one firm stroke he has advanced the 
cause of universal peace and added to the beneficent poten- 
tialities of the United States in the future arene of the 
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world’s affairs. It is the stern condition of the stern times 
in which we live that international influence is impossible 
without either power or respect and a readiness to use the 
one and cultivate the other. We have the power, but it is 
latent and for all immediate purposes inoperative, and our 
instincts and traditions are against its employment outside 
the American hemisphere. But up to February 3 we had not 
the respect of either set of the belligerents. Our policy had 
forfeited it. Our moral standing, once our most potent and 
persuasive asset, had been lowered. The great force of 
American idealism had been allowed to rust. For lack of. 
clear leadership we had fallen hideously, disastrously, in the 
scale of opinion. And it was plain that as a neutral we could 
never recover the ground we had lost. Had this war con- 
tinued to the end, with the United States a wealthy and in- 
active onlooker, entrenched in a cold isolation and emitting 
from time to time well-meant but profoundly irritating sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the universe, the nations 
that had fought and bled and suffered for all that they hold 
most dear would simply have passed us by in the silence 
of scorn. To make ourselves felt in the future of the world 
we had first of all to enter it. To influence in any way the 
conditions of peace we had first of all to get into the war. 
Mr. Wilson might have thumped the cushions of his Pres- 
- idential pulpit till the world was deafened and it would have 
been to no effect. Words without deeds, protestations with- 
out the force to make them good, aspirations without acts, 
policies without power—these are the instruments of the 
Age of Gold and not of the harsh, mad, jostling but invig- 
orating world in which our lot is actually cast. : 
But now, thank Heaven, we have ceased to be neutral. We - 
have now at long last taken sides, and the side we have taken 
is the side of democracy, of public faith, of all that makes 
for right-dealing between nations. It is the side to which 
from the first the sentiments of the vast majority of the 
American people have overwhelmingly inclined. Formally, 
deliberately, after the most patient efforts to avoid a rupture, 
we have been compelled to break with the Power that has 
brought this measureless cataclysm upon the world. And in 
doing so we have taken the one step that was indispensable 
if the President’s dream of world-peace was ever to be real- 
ized and if the influence of the United States was to count at 
all in the final settlement, But a severance of relations, while 
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the strongest measure known to diplomacy, is also and essen- 
tially a negative act. If we stop with that, if we confine our- 
selves to the mere pronouncement of a moral condemnation, 
the effect of the stand we have taken will pass away and we 
shall have gained little for ourselves and have contributed 
even less to the cause of the Allies which henceforth is our 
cause. Having gone that far we must be prepared, when the 
call comes, to go still further. The President rightly for the 
time being restricted his reply to the German proclamation. 
of a war of murder on the high seas to handing Count Bern- © 
storff his passports and recalling Mr. Gerard from Berlin. 
But at the same time he intimated that if the Germans car-. 
ried out their threat and American ships or American lives 
were thereby lost, he would come before Congress and ask 
for a declaration of war. That our relations with Germany 
can remain in a state of indefinite suspension is scarcely 
credible. Given an indiscriminate submarine campaign, such 
‘as the Germans foreshadow and such as the necessities of 
their position force upon them, sooner or later American 
citizens and American property will be destroyed and the 
United States and Germany will be at war. Even before this 
appears in print the inevitable may have happened and war 
may have been declared. 

It is proper therefore that we should consider in what 
directions our resources can most profitably be employed 
for the benefit of all the Allies. With or without war some 
things are certain after the turning-point that was rounded 
on February 3. One is that our diplomatic heckling of the 
Allies must stop. Questions of blockade, of the censorship 
of mails, of the blacklist and of trade and property rights 
no longer interest us and cannot again be made the basis for 
representations by our State Department. It is notorious 
that the Allied blockade of Germany, close as it is, would 
have been far closer and far more effective but for the anx- 
ious consideration which the British and French Govern- 
ments have shown for American good-will and American 
interests. We suggest that the State Department should now 
act as the British Government acted during the Civil War. 
Although at the beginning of the Civil War the naval forees 
of the North were manifestly and admittedly inadequate for 
the maintenance of the blockade, the British Government 
never once in any way questioned its validity. It constantly, 
refused to support the claims of British traders whose ships 
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and cargoes were condemned by American Courts under the 
then novel doctrine of ultimate destination. On the contrary 
it time and again informed British traders that they must 
not look for diplomatic support, and even advised them not 
to carry on a commerce that was so likely to get them into 
trouble with the American authorities. A search some eigh- 
teen months ago through the records of the State Depart- 
ment failed to show a single protest on the part of Great 
Britain against the blockade of the Southern States. It did 
show, however, the acknowledgment of an instruction issued 
by the British Government to all British subjects to respect 
_ that blockade. We propose that the State Department should 
now, and whether we go to war with Germany or not, pub- 
licly intimate that so far as the United States is concerned 
the British Government may push its blockade as hard as it 
pleases, that all American citizens are henceforth expected 
to abide by it, and that no diplomatic assistance will be given 
to American traders who consider themselves injured by its 
enforcement. 

Secondly—and this, again, is independent of whether 
Kostilities actually ensue or not and follows naturally on the 
breach with Germany—the Government should do all that 
it can, within the limits of a benevolent neutrality, to facili- 
tate the flotation of loans in this country for the Allied Gov- 
ernments. It should in other words withdraw the recent 
_ pronouncement of the Federal Reserve Board and issue in 
its place another statement from the same authority urging 
the American people to extend to Great Britain and France 
the credit facilities they desire. The financial as well as the 
moral power of the United States should from now onwards — 
be definitely thrown on the side of the Allies. If Germany 
drives us to war, that will be done as a matter of course. But 
it ought to be done in any event, just as the submarines that 
were built for the British Government in the early days of 
the war and the delivery of which was forbidden by orders 
from Washington, should immediately be released and placed 
at the disposal of the British authorities. The question of 
finance, however, is urgent. Few acts of our Government 
have created a greater prejudice against us among the Allied 
peoples than the veto which the Federal Reserve Board vir- 
tually placed upon unsecured Allied loans. Few acts also 
have proved more injurious to American interests. It should 
mow be made publicly and authoritatively known that the 
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veto is withdrawn and that no further hindrance will be of- 
fered to the placing of Allied loans, secured or unsecured, in 
the United States. 

But war, if war comes, will raise other and far more mo- 
mentous questions than these, questions not of expediency 
but of fundamental policy. It will raise in particular the 
question whether the United States is to become an Ally 
among the Allies or is to wage an independent war on her 
own account. Will she subscribe to the compact that the 
present Allies have subscribed to and agree not to make a 
separate peace, or will she insist on retaining her freedom 
to abandon hostilities the moment she thinks fit? It can 
hardly be imagined that we shall enter on any naval or mili- 
tary operations except in the closest consultation and co- 
operation with the Allies who for two and a half years have 
been shouldering the burden of the struggle. But how can 
that co-operation be effective, how can we or they measure 
the extent and form of our participation, unless the United 
States is bound by the same agreement as binds all the other 
Allies? Coming in as a free lance, pursuing undisclosed or 
indefinite aims, and liable at any moment to decide that we 
had had enough of it, the United States might be more of a 
hindrance than a help. Military policy and political policy - 
at a time like this must march hand in hand. There is 
nothing that the French and British peoples would more | 
heartily welcome than the appearance of a fully equipped 
‘American division on the soil of France. They would wel- 
come it not so much for its material assistance but as a sym- 
bol of the brotherhood of democracy. But there might easily 
arise some awkward situations if the scope of its employ- 
ment were not determined beforehand. It would have to 
fight, for instance, it could only fight, under the supreme 
direction of either the French or the British Commander-in- 
Chief; and he, naturally enough, in making his disposition, © 
would like to have some assurance that the American forces 
placed at his disposal would be maintained at full strength 
and if necessary increased until the end of the war. 

The position, in short, is one such as Washington contem- 
plated when, in warning his country against permanent and 
entangling alliances, he emphatically advocated ‘‘ temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies.’’ The extraordi- 
nary emergency has arisen or must soon arise; and we hope 
there will be statesmanship enough at the capital to seize its 
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rich opportunities. We hope that Mr. Wilson, if and when 
Congress is compelled to declare war on Germany, will let it 
be known that, just as the United States can only take an 
effective part in the war by making its naval and military 
activities conform to the general scheme of Allied strategy, . 
so the policy of the United States will be conducted hand in 
glove with the policy of the Allies. We hope that he will 
banish all half-heartedness, face the issues squarely and em- 
brace the Allied cause without reservations and in the full 
light of the world. It would be unworthy both of our dignity 
and of his masculine intelligence if he paltered with this 
fundamental issue or allowed it to stand over in the hope 
that the course of events would solve it for him. There is 
much that the United States can do for the Allies in provid- 
ing them with funds and munitions, in keeping the sea lanes 
open, and in hunting out the submarine bases that Germany 
has undoubtedly established on this side of the Atlantic. 
But in the necessities of the case, unless the war is prolonged 
beyond the pregent year, her main assistance must be moral. 
The best service she can render herself is to set about raising 
with the utmost possible expedition an Army of at least 
1,000,000 men and grappling with the innumerable problems 
that such an enterprise would involve. The best service she 
ean render the Allies is to range herself unreservedly on 
their side, to send outworn political prejudices to the secrap- 
heap, and to declare that she enters the war as an Ally among 
Allies, prosecuting it in conjunction with them and binding 
herself to make no peace except by the consent of them all. 


OUR BREACH WITH GERMANY 


Ir was a diplomatic, not a military, breach. That is the 
first point to be kept clearly in mind. To that we may 
unhesitatingly add that it was logical, just, and, so far as 
we were concerned, imperatively necessitous. For the more 
perfect establishment of these facts a brief review of its 
antecedents may be desirable. 

_ It was based upon our note to Germany in the Sussex 
case. In that note, nearly a year ago, our Government told 
Germany in the most direct and unequivocal words that 
unless the submarine campaign as then conducted against 
merchant vessels was stopped, we should be compelled to 
sever all relations with that empire. The German Govern- 
ment replied with a promise that it would thereafter avoid 
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giving us offense in the way which we had complained of, but 
added that in return it would expect us to take certain action 
which it desired toward other Powers. Our perfectly proper 
and logical retort was that our dealings with other Powers 
were none of Germany’s business, and that we could not 
concede the validity of any such condition. To this Germany 
made no reply whatever, but she tacitly conceded the justice 
of our position by abating the submarine campaign without 
waiting for us to act according to her dictation toward the 
other Powers. The United States, of course, never in the 
slightest degree withdrew or modified either the Sussex note 
or the rejection of Germany’s impertinent condition of com- 
pliance with our demand. 

Thus the case stood until a month ago. At that time 
Germany announced that she was about to resume the meth- 
ods of submarine warfare against merchant vessels to which 
the United States had objected, in a still more extreme and 
offensive manner than before; and in fact she promptly pro- 
ceeded so to do. There was thus no alternative but for the 
United States to fulfil the warning which it had given in the 
Sussex note; unless indeed it was to stultify itself and elim- 
inate itself from the category of self-respecting and inde- 
pendent nations. The President accordingly severed all 
diplomatic relations with Germany. He did so promptly and 
’ inexorably, but in a particularly temperate manner, going 
out of his way to avoid unnecessary friction and to give Ger- 
many every possible opportunity to amend matters even at 
the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour. But Germany 
made no amendment: She persisted in her offensive ways; 
and the severance of relations was made complete. 

The severance of diplomatic relations is commonly de- 
scribed in international law as one of the ‘‘ measures short 
of war ’’ to which nations may have recourse for the redress - 
of grievances. As such it has frequently been practised by 
our own and other nations without the result of war. We 
need not go back so far as the famous Swedish plot against 
George I of England, when each country caused the arrest 
and imprisonment of the other’s minister. As recently as 
1848 a British ambassador was expelled by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and for two years diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were entirely severed; but no war resulted. 
In our own history it will be recalled that diplomatic rela- 
tions with France were repeatedly severed, in the time of 
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Washington and Adams and in that of Jackson; that they 
were once completely severed with Russia, and that on an- 
other occasion the Russian minister was expelled from this 
country ; that they were once severed with Italy; and that on 
at least two occasions a British minister was expelled from 
the United States. But in not one of these cases did war 
occur, or was there serious danger or apprehension of it. 
2 On the other hand, not one of our three foreign wars since 
the Revolution was preceded by a breaking off of diplomatic 
relations, such severance not occurring until the actual decla- 
_ ration of war. 
It was, then, perfectly obvious when the President dis- 
missed Count Bernstorff and recalled Mr. Gerard that he 
was not declaring war—which of course he could not have 
done, anyway—nor committing an act which would neces- 
sarily lead to war; and that if war did follow it would not 
be because of that act, unless in the quite unsupposable con- 
tingency that Germany elected to regard as a casus bellé 
something which no respectable international jurist or diplo- 
mat so regards. 

It was, however, clearly recognized, doubtless in Ger- 
many as well as here, that if this ‘‘ measure short of war ’” 
did not prove sufficient for the abatement of our grievance 
and for the vindication of our rights, and that if Germany, 
in spite of it persisted in her objectionable and offensive 
course, then we should have to seek recourse to other meas- 
ures which might be less pacific and which might involve the 
actual waging of war. It was this latter consideration which 
~ invested the incident with its most portentous gravity. 

Our example was not at once followed by the other ag- © 
grieved neutral nations. They had suffered much from the 
German submarine ravages, and would suffer more from the 
renewal of them; and they had protested vigorously against 
such renewal. But they did not sever relations, as we did. 
This was disappointing to our Government, and was regret- 
table, but it cannot justly be regarded as at all surprising. 
The President doubtless hoped that they would follow our 
example. Otherwise he would scarcely have solicited them to 
do so. Doubtless, too, their doing so would have added much 
moral force to our act, on which ground their abstention is 
to be regretted. But it would really have been cause for 
surprise had any one of them immediately taken that step; 
for at least three reasons, 
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One is, that not one of them had threatened it and com- 
mitted itself to it, as we had done. We were under moral 
obligation to fulfil our word, but they had given no such word 
and were therefore under no such compulsion. Another is, 
that the danger of war was in their cases immeasurably, 
greater than in ours, on account of the difference in distance’ 
from Germany and the difference between them and us in 
military strength, and they realized that war would probably, 
mean for them for a time the fate of Belgium and Serbia. 
While the act in question would not necessarily have meant 
war, the possibility of war’s occurrence was too ominous to 
be incurred to any degree, if it could be avoided. 

The third reason for their failure to follow our example 
is not pleasant to contemplate, but it is a fact and it will be 
salutary if humiliating for us to recognize it. It was their 
‘uncertainty concerning the subsequent course of the United 
States. They had watched with amazement and with appre- 
hension the hesitant and vacillating course of the President. 
They had seen his ‘‘ watchful waiting,’? and the hideous 
fiascoes of Vera Cruz and the Pershing expedition. They, 
had heard his intimation that under the unspeakable provo- 
cation of the Lusitania infamy we might be ‘‘ too proud to 
fight.’?> They had heard him speak bravely of ‘ strict ac- 
countability,’’ and had seen all accountability neglected. In 
these circumstances it was only natural that they should 
hesitate to commit themselves to following his example, not 
knowing but that the next day he might himself repudiate 
and abandon it. 

We were thus doomed to stand alone. But we stood alone 
on worthy and heroic ground, and that very isolation was 
not without some compensating advantages. There are those © 
who rejoice because we were thus kept from even the slightest 
semblance of ‘‘ entangling alliances.’’ More to the point is 
it that we were impelled to a greater degree of self-reliance, 
and to a deeper realization of the necessity of holding our 
ground and of taking whatever subsequent steps might be 
found necessary. It was a vindication of our national man- 
hood, belated but not yet too late. It entailed upon the Pres- 
ident a colossal responsibility, but, as scarcely anything else 
could have done, it unified the nation in support of him and 
in readiness to bear with him responsibility for whatever 
else might come in a course thus justly and courageously 
undertaken. We have seen that in our history we have sev- 
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eral times hitherto severed relations with other Powers 
without making war upon them. But never before did we do 
it under so great provocation or with so weighty and con- 
vincing cause, and never was the potential sequel to our act 
comparable with that of the present time. Whatever may 
hereafter befall, we have done one straightforward, right- 
eous act, entitling us, if we continue worthy of it, to confront 
the future self-reliant, confident and serene. 


JAPAN IN ASIA AND AMERICA 


Recent events are assumed to have given a slightly 
changed aspect to our Japanese relations, though whether 
for better or for worse may be a disputed question. The 
States of Idaho and Washington have followed the example 
of California of some years ago. At the entreaty of the 
Federal Government they have refrained from enacting leg- 
islation offensively discriminating against the Japanese. 
That is a distinct gain for amicable foreign relations as well 
as for that domestic spirit of nationality which we still so 
greatly need to cultivate; though we must regret that the 
National Government has been compelled again humbly to 
sue for that respect for treaties and for international obliga- 
tions which ought to be given by the States as a matter of 
course. Seeing how instantly and how completely the States 
all look to the nation to protect them from alien aggression, 
it surely should be incumbent upon the States to give the 
greatest possible deference to the nation in all external re- 
lationships. 

The passage of the Immigration restriction bill over the 
President’s veto is also assumed by some to affect our Jap- 
anese relations, and to do so unfavorably, though it is not 
clear that that estimate is well founded. The bill contains 
no direct reference to Japan, but at most enacts by implica- 
tion the principle which has prevailed for years under an 
unwritten ‘* gentlemen’s agreement ’’ between the two coun- 
tries. It does not seem that this should be objectionable to 
Japan, that nation having, of course, no thought of repudiat- 
ing or in any way evading that agreement. Indeed, it might 
logically be argued that the new law has no reference to that 
agreement. It merely provides that all aliens who have 
hitherto been excluded from this country shall continue to be 
excluded. But that must obviously mean those who have 
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been excluded by law or treaty, and cannot refer to the 
unwritten agreement, which is something which a formal 
statute cannot take into cognizance. We may hope, there- 
fore, that the apprehensions which have been expressed con- 
cerning the Immigration law will prove to be groundless. 

Both of these incidents, however, call renewed and: 
emphasized attention to the complexity of our ‘‘ Japanese 
problem ’’ so far as the Japanese in America are concerned. 
That problem involves the power of the United States to 
enforce treaties upon the States as supreme law—an issue 
as old as our Government itself. It involves the equity of 
our naturalization system, with its discrimination against 
all who are not either Caucasians or Negroes. It involves 
the interpretation and application of the ‘‘ most favored 
nation ’’ clause in our treaties. Each of these issues is to 
some degree dependent upon the others, and each is partly 
domestic and partly international in its nature. 

The inability of the general Government to compel States 
to respect the treaties which it made with other Powers was 
one of the gravest and most fatal weaknesses of the old 
Confederation. It was hoped that it was overcome under, 
the Constitution, with its declaration that treaties should be 
a part of the supreme law of the land. Yet again and again 
‘we have got into trouble over the refusal of States to obey 
treaty stipulations, or over their refusal to vindicate treaty. 
rights. So now we are confronted with the problem of re- 
quiring a State to receive immigrant aliens to whom it ob- 
jects, and to give them equal treatment with its own citi- 
zens. The treaty says that this shall be done; the State says 
that it shall not be done, if it can prevent it either directly. 
or indirectly. 

Shall Japanese be permitted to own land in a State which 
objects to their doing so? Generally speaking, the right to 
own land is established by State law. The United States 
legislates on that subject for only the Federal District and 
the Territories, and in them it declares that aliens shall not 
own land. Among the States the practice varies. Some 
forbid aliens to own jand. Some forbid only non-resident 
aliens. Some grant permission to own land to aliens be- 
longing to countries where similar permission is given to 
Americans. Some throw open the doors wide to all comers. | 
It seems to be conceded that the Federal Government cannot 
compel uniformity. If it did, moreover, it would, to be con- 
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sistent, have to require all States to adopt its own rule, and 
to prohibit alien ownership. Unfortunately, all foreign 
Powers do not appreciate our dual system. They do not 
deal with the individual States, but with the nation; and 
when they find their people treated in one way in one part 
of this country, and in another way in another part, they 
do not understand it. They want to know if the United 
States Government is not equally sovereign in all parts of 
the United States. 

Another objection is made by Japan to what seems to her 
to be a violation of the treaty stipulation that she and her 
subjects shall have the same treatment as the most favored 
nation. Granted, what the United States maintains and © 
which Japan does not dispute, that a State has the right to 
exclude aliens from land ownership, Japan holds that under 
the treaty all aliens must be equally excluded. It will not 
do, she contends, to let aliens from one country own land, 
and to deny the right to those from another country. The 
State replies, or the United States replies for it, that the 
discrimination is made on the basis of citizenship. Aliens 
eligible to citizenship may hold land; those not eligible may 
not. Japan does not concede the justice of that. But if she 
were to concede it, the question would be shifted to another 
’ point and not answered. She would then demand, as indeed 
she now does, to know how we can reconcile our refusal to 
admit Japanese to citizenship with the treaty stipulation 
that Japanese shall enjoy-all the rights and privileges here 
of the people of the most favored nation. 

These views of the problem, which do not by any means 
exhaust all its phases and intricacies, suggest at once its 
difficulties and its importance. It is essential that it shall 
be solved upon a satisfactory basis of equity. True, we may 
be, in time, strong enough to dictate arbitrarily our own 
solution of it. But it would not be wise so to do at the 
expense of incurring the ill-will and animosity of the most 
powerful nation in that part of the world in which we look 
. for the greatest expansion of our trade. Japan is the 

~ guardian of the gates of China. We may be stronger than 
she; but it would not be pleasant or profitable for us to 
have to fight our way past her, and to go constantly armed 
in our intercourse with eastern Asia. 

There is another part of the problem, the importance of 
which it would not be easy to over-estimate. That relates to 
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to the treaty rights of this country. Despite the sympathetic 
and friendly interpretation which was put upon it by Dr. 
William Elliot Griffis in a recent number of this Review, 
there is a widespread feeling that Japan’s course toward 
China is calculated to gain undue advantages over this coun- 
try through practical abrogation of the ‘‘ open door ”’ policy. 
The demands which Japan some time ago made upon China, 
and which have, so far as can be ascertained, never been with- 
drawn, unquestionably comprised special privileges and ad- 
vantages for Japan over all other countries, and impairment 
of China’s independence in dealing with American and other 
Powers. They required China to surrender police control of 
much of her territory to Japan: they forbade her to do as she 
pleases with her own ports and islands; they compelled her 
to make purchases from Japan rather than from any other 
country, and to take Japanese advisers for her Government 
rather than those of any other nation. It requires no argu- 
ment to demonstrate that the granting of these requirements 
by China would at least partly, and in truth largely, close the 
§¢ open door,’’ and would altogether destroy ‘‘ equality of 
opportunity.’’ It would therefore violate treaties now ex- 
isting among the nations—between America and Japan, 
between America and China, and between Japan and China. 

Our Government has protested against any impairment 
of its rights, but it does not appear that its protest has 
been effective, beyond the promotion of some polite note- 
writing. Japan seems to be persisting in her demands, and 
to be exerting more and more pressure upon China for the 
granting of them, while China, left to her own helplessness, 
seems to be steadily inclingng toward a complete surrender. 
Obviously, if China is to be saved, if the door is to be kept 
open, if equality of opportunity is to be maintained, those 
things should be done now, in advance of yielding. It would 
be unspeakable folly to let the door be closed and then try 
to reopen it. 


THE DECLINING BIRTH RATE. 


Probably few people today have any recollection of Dr. 
Nathan Allen and his prophecy; even in Massachusetts. He 
made that prophecy just fifty years ago, and set all Massa- 
chusetts by the ears, from the Berkshires to Cape Cod. 


i Japan’s policies and operations in Asia, and their relation 
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Dr. Allen’s prophecy had to do with what he called the 
degeneracy and diminution of the native stock of New Eng- 
land population. The native population, he asserted, was 
rapidly diminishing, as compared with the immigrant ele- 
ment, chiefly because of the decrease in its birth rate, and 
he predicted that with the continuance of that process the 
native population, in Massachusetts and throughout all New 
England, would dwindle to a small minority, completely, 
overshadowed by aliens and the children of aliens. 

The burden of his prophecy, and the feature of it which 
provoked the most criticism, denial and antagonism, was 
the evil of small families. Speaking of colonial days as 
contrasted with the present, he said: ‘‘ Then large families 
were common—now the exception; then it was rare to find 
married people having only one, two or three children— 
now it is very common! Then it was regarded as a calam- 
ity for a married couple to have no children—now such 
calamities are found on every side of us; in fact, they are 
fashionable.’’ 

This was distasteful at that time; but it was undeniable. 
The records of early years, and the vital statistics of the 
State, bore witness to its truth. In one small Massachusetts 
_ town, which was settled in 1665, there were, seven or eight 
generations ago, 26 families with ten children each, twenty. 
with eleven each, 24 with twelve each, 13 with thirteen each, 
one with fifteen, and one with twenty-one children. Thus 
in eighty-five families there were no fewer than 973 children. 

In another town, of which the records had been scrupu- 
lously kept, the first generation after settlement averaged 
9.50 children to a family, the second generation 7.31, the 

third 7.69, the fourth 7.64, the fifth 4.90, and the sixth only 
- 2.84. Nor was this an exceptional town. In the entire num- 
ber of towns the records of which were accessible and were 
examined the first generations had from eight to ten chil- 
dren in a family, the second, third and fourth generations 
had from seven to eight, the fifth about five, and the sixth 
less than three. | 

_ So low had the birth rate of the native population fallen, 
declared Dr. Allen, that it had actually become less than the 
death rate, so that the native element was actually dying out. 
On the other hand, not only were immigrants pouring into 
the State, but they were vastly more prolific than the natives ; 
so that in the year 1860 the foreign population, though still 
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a decided minority, produced more children than the much 
larger native American population. In the counties in which 
there was a very small foreign element, there were many, 
more deaths than births, while in those in which the alien 


element was large, there were many more births than . 


deaths. 

Dr. Allen was charged by his critics with making serious 
errors, partly in his statements and partly in the inferences ~ 
and conclusions which he drew from them. It was also 
pointed out that some of his statements were based upon 
special and temporary conditions caused by the Civil War, 
and its drains upon the manhood of the State and its dis- 
turbance of domestic relations. Nevertheless his facts 
drawn from the history of the Colony and State were quite 
impregnable, and the real interest was centered upon the 
prospective fulfilment or non-fulfilment of his prediction 
concerning the continuance of the processes to which he had 
called attention, and their effect upon the population of the 
State. 

To what extent that prophecy has been fulfilled, the last 
Federal census clearly suggests. Those processes have con- 
tinued; until today, in Boston and in the State at large, the 
native white population, of native parentage, is a very small 
minority. These were the figures in 1910: 

Native whites, of native parentage, in Boston, 157,870; in 
Massachusetts, 1,103,429. Percentages in the State, 33.1, 
Ratio of increase in the State in the preceding ten years, 6.9. 

Native whites, of foreign or mixed parentage, in Boston, 
257,104; in Massachusetts, 1,170,447. Percentage in the 
State, 35.2. Ratio of increase in ten years, 34.8. 

Foreign born whites, in Boston, 240,722; in Massachu- 
Setts, 1,051,050. Percentage in the State, 31.6. Ratio of 
increase in ten years, 25.1. 

Thus the native whites of foreign or mixed parentage 
considerably outnumber those of native parentage, and are 
increasing five times as fast; and the foreign born very, 
nearly—by this time, probably, fully—equal the native 
stock, and are increasing more than three and a half times 
as fast. With the native stock forming less than one-third 
of the population, Dr. Allen’s prophecy that it would become 
numerically overshadowed seems to be abundantly fulfilled. 

The same conditions, practically, prevail throughout all 
New England, so far as the ratios of increase are concerned, 
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with the exception of Vermont, where the contrast between 
native and foreign growth is much less marked than else- 
where. In the first ten years of this century, the years for 
which we have already cited the Massachusetts figures, New 
Hampshire was by far the worst of all. There was in that 
State an actual decrease of 5.1 per cent. in the white popula- 
tion of native parentage, to an increase in the foreign of 28.5. 
Maine was next, with a native increase of 0.4 per cent. and 
a foreign of 27.1. In Vermont the native increase was only 
1.8, but the foreign also was only 3.2. In Connecticut the 
native was 6.1 and the foreign was 32.7; and in Rhode Island 
the native was 10.2 and the foreign was 38.7. In the whole 
of New England the native increase was only 4.1 per cent. 
while the foreign was 30. 

Now the consideration of widest importance is this, that 
it will not do to look upon these conditions and tendencies 
as confined to New England and the rest of this nation as 
exempt and permanently immune against them. In the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States the same rule prevails, in a lesser de- 
gree; the native increase having been only 14.3 while the 
foreign increase was 27 per cent. Elsewhere, it is true, the 
native increase was still larger than the foreign, but by a 
steadily diminishing margin, but in the entire country the 
tendency is steadily toward smaller families. In fact, the 
average size of families in the United States as a whole is 
now actually smaller than in Boston and Massachusetts. In 
the United States the numbers of children in families, at 
decennial periods, averaged as follows: 1850, 5.6; 1860, 5.3; 
1870, 5.1; 1880, 5.0; 1890, 4.9; 1900, 4.7; 1910, 4.5. These fig- 
ures include both foreign and native elements, and it is 
doubtless for that reason that the numbers in Boston and 
Massachusetts, with their numerous immigrant families, are 
a trifle larger than in the whole nation, as follows: Boston, 
1890, 5.0; 1900, 4.8; 1910, 4.8. Massachusetts: 1890, 4.7; 
1900, 4.6; 1910, 4.6. 

We must accept Dr. Allen’s prophecy of fifty years ago, 
then, as substantially fulfilled for Boston, Massachusetts, 
and New England, and as in course of fulfilment for other 
States, while in one respect, that of the decline of fecundity 
and consequently of the birth rate, it is being fulfilled for the 
whole nation. We shall not forever be in a position to criti- 
cise France for her stationary population, or other European 
countries for their declining birth rates, but shall be com- 
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pelled to confess that we are undergoing the same processes, 
and that in some of the most essential respects self-vaunting 
Americans are after all ‘‘ as common mortals.’’ 

For the birth rate is indisputably declining in almost 
every country in the world. That is to say, the fecundity 
of the human race is diminishing. That it will reach the 
vanishing point and the race thus become extinct is not, as 
we have said, supposable. In that nation in which of all the 
decrease has been by far the most marked there has been 
no such catastrophe. The birth rate has fallen to what ap- 
pears to be an irreducible minimum, where it is just above 
the death rate, and there it remains fixed. The population 
remains about constant in numbers. But of physical or in- 
tellectual decay there is no symptom. Indeed that nation is 
at this very moment giving such a demonstration of un- 
conquerable and even crescent vitality as the world has never 
seen before. 

It does not seem fantastic, nor even extravagant, then, to 
contemplate the possibility of the whole world’s approxi- 
mating in this respect the condition of France. Whether 
that would be a disaster or a benefit would remain to be seen; 
with a tremendous responsibility for the answer resting 
upon practical sociologists and administrators. We do not 
need to recall Matthew Arnold’s discourse upon ‘‘ Num- 
bers ’’ to realize that quality is at least as essential as mere 
quantity, and it may be that some occult law of nature pre- 
scribes that the highest destiny of the race is to be worked 
out with a comparatively limited population, rather than 
with one teeming and overcrowding the earth. 


A PASSIONATE PATRIOT 


Waen, some thirty years ago, Matthew Arnold returned 
to England at the close of his last visit to this country and 
was asked in ordinary course whom he had found here worth 
an Oxford man’s while, he replied unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Wayne 
MacVeagh is the most interesting American.’’? He was, too; 
though how Matthew Arnold made the discovery or how his 
precise mind was able to withstand the shock passes far the 
limits of one’s comprehension. 

It was not so long ago. Mr. Cleveland must have been 
President; yes, he was; and Mr. Bayard was Secretary of 
State, Mr. Whitney of the Navy, Mr. Endicott of War, Mr. 
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Manning of the Treasury, Mr. Vilas—but enough; lest we 
take care, we shall be suggesting comparisons calling for a 
ferruling. What we had in mind was that Mr. MacVeagh, 
although ripe in knowledge, in experience and in honors, was 
then only about fifty-two years old and by no means at the 
zenith of his powers. Precisely when, in point of fact, if to 
his dying day, he did pass that unhappy meridian, nobody 
living can tell. Fluctuations of mood so constant as to be 
almost regular signified nothing—merely whiling themselves 
away like affrighted puffs of smoke before the tempestuous 
gales of an unquenchable spirit. So it was to the very end. 
Henry Watterson probably has known personally a larger 
number of Presidents than anybody else, chiefly because he 
began to make acquaintances while serving as a page in the 
House of Representatives and was present when John Quincy 
Adams dropped dead upon the floor; but Mr. MacVeagh 
was not far behind. One time, during the McKinley Admin- 
istration, he took the young wife of a new Western Senator ' 
in to dinner at the White House and enjoyed himself hugely 
as ‘‘ Mr. McKay ”’ while the latest enthusiastic discoverer 
of Washington descanted upon its glories. It was the lady’s 
first attendance at a State function. Had he ever dined in 
the White House before? Yes; oh, yes! But when? Ah, 
that would be telling; alas, it was so long ago. Nevertheless, 
he would answer the lady’s question if she in turn would 
reply to one from him. She would. Very well, then. He 
had first dined in the White House when Franklin Pierce 
was President. Now frankly and honestly did the lady know, 
that Franklin Pierce once was President? The puzzled lady, 
hesitated but was not lost. Indeed, she was game. No, 
frankly and honestly, she did not know that Franklin Pierce 
had been President and, defiantly after a pause, what was 
more she did not believe he ever was. 

: Such, however, was in fact the case and from that begin- 
ning, as the guest of Mr. Pierce, when he was twenty-two 
or twenty-three, this most interesting American sat at table _ 
more frequently than any other citizen with Buchanan, Lin- 
coln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, 
McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft—with every Presi- 
dent in sixty years except, of course, Mr. Wilson and pos- 
sibly, though we are not positive, Andrew Johnson. Indeed, 
he served nearly all of these magistrates in some official 
capacity. He was a Captain in the Army under Lincoln, 
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- Minister to Turkey under Grant, Chairman of the Louisiana 
Commission under Hayes, Attorney-General under Garfield 
and under Arthur, Ambassador to Italy under Cleveland, 
and Chief Counsel of the United States at the Hague under 
Mr. Roosevelt. It was as a trusted personal adviser, how- 
ever, that he rendered the most valuable service to each. 

The most ardent of Union men, Mr. MacVeagh was a 
sincere friend of the South and did more probably than any 
other one person to break up carpet-bag government, thus 
fetching upon himself the objurgations of Benjamin F. 
Butler who taunted the ‘‘ reformer ’’ with having married 
the brilliant daughter of the mighty but unregenerate Simon 
Cameron. The response was eminently characteristic. Mr. 
MacVeagh lamented this symptom of failing powers as likely 
to ‘‘ go far to destroy that reputation for effective scurril- 
ity ’? which Butler had ‘‘ so sedulously fostered for years.’’ 
His chief purpose in continuing the controversy was, he ex- 
plained to Butler, ‘‘ to exhibit you as a warning to younger 
men, by showing them that, in spite of great ability and 
energy, you had become the leper of our politics, by reason 
of the general conviction that you habitually disregard the 
eighth and ninth commandments.’’ And he added that he 
should not take the trouble to notice any more of Butler’s 
attacks, ‘‘ for those who know me will not believe anything 
you say against me, and those who know you of course will 
not believe anything you say against anybody.”’ 

We surmise that, whether at his best then or not, Mr. 
MacVeagh ‘‘ got more fun ’”’ out of life during the second 
Roosevelt Administration than at any other time. The zest 
and vigor of the President in his dealings with ‘‘ the inter- 
ests ’? represented by the strong men in Congress was as 
exhilarating to his eager spirit on the one hand as the pecu- 
liar charm of the First Lady of the Land was captivating to 
his critical appreciation of social aptitude. One Winter in 
particular was made notable by a series of luncheon parties, 
which, as occasions for sprightly conversation, have hardly 
been excelled. Invariably the day was Saturday, when the 
work of the week had ended, and the party—well, the party 
was not always the same, but usually Secretary Root was 
there and Secretary Taft and Speaker Cannon and Senator 
Proctor (the drollest and driest of all) and Mr. Francis Sar- 
geant and occasionally Senators Aldrich and Beveridge, Mr. 
Watterson, Major Hemphill or others who happened to be in 
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town and always Mark Twain and Mr. MacVeagh. The un- | 
varying question, so Mr. Root was accustomed to remark, 
was, which will get started first today—Clemens or Mac- 
Veagh? And so, indeed, it was. Hither was good for a mono- 
- logue of two hours at least and neither would brook an in- 
stant’s interruption even if anybody had been disposed, as 
nobody ever was, to check the flow of humor from the one or 
of wit from the other. As a preliminary of the encounter, it 
became a habit of the two to meet ‘‘ at 1719 ’’ (Massachu- 
setts Avenue) in the morning “‘ to limber up,’’ when to each 
other they were ‘‘ Uncle Wayne ’’ and ‘‘ Uncle Mark ’’ and 
_ spoke freely their opinions of the human race in general and 
of constituted authorities, political, literary and religious, in 
particular. And these talks, too, were far from spiritless. 

But the truth is that, to put forth the full issue of their 
inspiration, both Mr. Clemens and Mr. MacVeagh required 
an audience—not merely a certain number of listeners but a 
congeries of minds upon a plane with their own, such as 
have been indicated. We have never known two men further 
removed from Charles Lamb in “ loving a fool.’? And that 
is rather surprising, too, especially of a master of irony like 
Mr. MacVeagh if not of a humorist like Mark Twain. Even 
Matthew Arnold himself loved a fool ‘‘ in a mortar,’’ where 
he could pestle him to death. But not so with these, to whom 
time was precious and patience little known. 

‘*T tell you, sir ’’ (this would be in the morning) ‘‘ that 
man is a fool.’ ‘‘ No,’’ would be the drawling response, 
‘* you are mistaken. Don’t exaggerate. Be exact. He isa 
lunkhead.’”’ ‘‘ Right, right; amendment accepted ’’—and so 
on to something else. . 

If one would have a true picture of Mr. MacVeagh, he 
has only to turn to any authoritative sketch of Voltaire. 
The two were alike as brothers, not only in thought and ex- 
pression, but in every essential purpose of their beings. Both 
were perhaps most noticeably voices of protest, but back 
of every declaration of dissent, constantly stirring, agitat- 
ing, inspiring, was revolt against any form of tyranny or 
autocracy, crystallized into two of the noblest individual 
fights for human freedom the world has ever known. The 
regal setting of his period gave more conspicuousness to 
the great Francois, but in persistent endeavor and tireless 
_ energy Mr. MacVeagh was quite his equal. From the time 
when he retired from active practice of the law hardly a day, 
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passed on which he did not strike a blow somewhere, some- 
how, for personal liberty. It might be in the form of an 
anonymous communication to a newspaper, or of a signed 
article, or of a letter to a public official, or of bestirring, even 
belaboring, others into fresh activities, but whatever the 
means the sun seldom set upon nothing done to break in- 
justice and to strike down unequal privileges. 

If the old man Calas had lived in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
instead of in Toulouse, and had been executed for killing his 
son, we know very well what would have happened. Wayne 
MacVeagh would have done precisely what Voltaire did,— 
given of his time, his money, his skill and all of his powers 
of denunciation and savage wit till the wrong was righted 
and the memory exonerated. 

We should, indeed, rather have expected him to address 
the judges of either Toulouse or Chester much as he did 
speak to the bench and bar upon his return from Italy to 
this effect, ‘‘ When I look around me and see the many 
lawyers here who never can be judges and the many judges 
who never have been lawyers I realize that I am back again 
in Pennsylvania.’’ But, of course, he could do and say - 

_things that from any other would have been unpardonable. 

Who else would have had the humorous audacity to pause 
in an argument before the Supreme Court and say calmly 
‘‘ May it please your Honors, I move that the court do now 
adjourn; I wish to take the four o’clock train for home ’’; 
gathering his papers simultaneously with the entering of 
the order, seemingly as a matter of course, by the Chief 
Justice? 

Fascinatingly loquacious as he commonly was, Mr. Mac 

- Veagh held certain subjects in reserve as sacred to himself. 
Never once did we hear him utter a word indicating his re- 
ligious belief. It is a natural supposition, however, that he 
would have subscribed generally to the faith finally and mas- 
terfully declared by Voltaire, contrary to expectation and 
even somewhat to present-day understanding, in the exist- 
ence of a God, a Father of all men. There was this odd dif- 
ference: While both invariably spoke of the Christ with — 
veneration and tenderness, Voltaire frequently used the 
name Jesus but Mr. MacVeagh (to the best of our knowl- 
edge) always referred with touching reverence to ‘‘ the 
Saviour.’’? But the main point of resemblance to our mind 
is this: If Benjamin Franklin had taken his grandson for 
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a blessing to Mr. MacVeagh a few weeks before he died at 
eighty-three as, in fact, he did take him to Voltaire a few 
weeks before he died at eighty-three, the words spoken to 
accompany the laying on of hands would have been the 
same—‘‘ God and Liberty! ”’ 

Just as surely as Voltaire, a full century before Henry, 
James, Junior, appropriated the term, was the original Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim, so Mr. MacVeagh was our Passionate Pa- 
triot. His was no ordinary love of native land; it was furi- 
ous devotion, often stormy, not unfrequently in specific in- 
stances so excessive as to seem almost irrational. And in his 
later years, notably since the beginning of the mighty con- 
flict between freedom and tyranny, the world became his 
country. Whether if pressed at the close he would have put 
France in the place of honor before America we cannot and 
would not know, but could there be a finer tribute than this 
from the last article that bore his name: 

‘¢ And I must pause here to salute with reverence our 
Sister Republic of France. In all history I know nothing 
more sublime than the devotion to Liberty with which her 
sons have defended their country and the world against the 
overwhelming hosts of Attila and his Huns. ‘ Frightfulness . 
has not discouraged them; savagery, using poison as a new 
‘Weapon in war, has not frightened them. They have stood 
in their splendid courage against all odds—God grant they 
may so stand to the end!—for they are fighting for our 
Republic as well as for their own.’’ 

‘The excerpt, perhaps we should remark, is from the 
extraordinary essay, ‘‘ The Impassable Chasm,’’ published 
in this Review for vane 1915, beginning and ending with 
these simple words: 


It is with the greatest reluctance that I find myself obliged, at 
my present age and with the health which naturally is its accompani- 
ment, compelled by a sense of public duty, to take part once more in 
any controversy, and especially in one which has aroused so much 
bitterness of feeling and has led so many persons to transgress in 
my judgment the proper limits of loyal American citizenship. I had 
persuaded myself some time ago that I was released from offering 
further advice to others and justified in devoting the days remaining 
to me to securing, as far as possible, a conscience void of deliberate 
offense both to my fellow-men and to God for the change now 80 
near me and which I await with cheerfulness and hope. When, 
however, I passed in review the innumerable kindnesses, so far be- 
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yond my deserts, which I had received during my long life from my 

fellow-citizens, I here felt constrained to make some further small 

return, however inadequate, by endeavoring to point out what seemed 

to me the plain line of duty of all living under the Stars and Stripes 

in the present appalling conditions which the Kaiser and the German 

rage for conquest have precipitated upon the world. 
* * * 


No matter where a man is born or how he is reared, when he 
comes to manhood he instinctively prefers to be a citizen or a subject. 
Our fathers preferred, and we ourselves and our children all prefer, 
to be free citizens, but we do not for that reason deny to anybedy 
else the privilege of preferring to be the obedient subject of a Kaiser 
and a Military Caste. We only ask them in all fairness to them- 
selves and to us to make their choice,—to be loyal either to the funda- 
mental principles of our Government or those of the government — 
of the Kaiser, and to believe that they cannot be half loyal to the 
one and half loyal to the other. They must be wholly American, or 
wholly German, and if they really prefer the German system of 
government, they should return thither and enjoy it; but if they 
propose to continue to live here, then they must be loyal to the 
American system, and there is no possibility for them of mistaking 
what that system is. Thomas Jefferson declared it to the whole world 
when he said the just rights of all governments depend upon the 
consent of the governed, and Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, in a 
few simple words, stamped it forever upon the history of mankind, 
in his immortal aspiration that government of the people, by the 
people and for the people should never perish from the earth. Who- 
ever accepts without reservation those two principles of government 
is a loyal American. Whoever pretends to accept them and is at - 
heart disloyal to them is unworthy of American citizenship and ought 
to be deprived of it, for it is an impassable chasm which those hon- 
estly on one side can never pass over to the other. 

I can only repeat that it is with the greatest regret I have felt 
impelled to utter these words; but from the beginning of my long life 4 
until its close I have been treated with so much undeserved kind-. | 
ness by my countrymen of all races that I could no longer feel happy : 
not to make this friendly appeal to those of German birth or descent 
who seem to me to have wandered from the true standards of Ameri- 
can citizenship and clouded their conception of it with at least a 
quasi-allegiance to a military monarchy. And it will add to the 
peace of the closing days of a long and happy life to know that this 
last duty as God has given me to see it has been discharged, how- 
ever imperfectly, and that I close what I felt obliged to say with- 
out a trace of ill-feeling towards a single one of my fellow-men—but 
with the conviction of all my life unimpaired that ‘‘ government by 
the people ’’ is the best form of government yet vouchsafed to the 
children of men. 
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Mr. MacVeagh designed these to be his last words to his 
fellow countrymen, and such technically they were, although 
subsequently—in June, 1916—he indited under the pseudo 
nym ‘ Historicus ’’ a heartrending lament upon the anni: 
versary of the sinking of the Lusitania. 

The assassin Guiteau declared bitterly that the veins of 
‘Wayne MacVeagh held only ice water, and we have no doubt 
that the assassin Guiteau had most excellent reason for 
thinking so, since none could be more ruthless or more relent- 
less than he in pursuit and punishment of criminals. It must, 
moreover, be confessed that, as so often happens, the satirist 

- would occasionally pass the limit of reasonableness and the 
hater of injustice would be himself unjust. Indeed, one first 
beholding Mr. MacVeagh in the glory of intellectual conflict 
could not easily have been prepared for the revelation at 
close range of a nature so true, so considerate, so affectionate 
and so full of fun. But if any but a great heart could have 
produced his anonymous ‘‘ Appeal to Millionaires ’’ and his 
bold demand upon his friend President Taft to ‘‘ Consider 
the Poor,’’ then there can be no logical relationship between, 
source and issue. A sturdy, fighting soul, yes; but withal the 
most compassionate of men. He had beautiful hands. 

‘ Mr. MacVeagh was more than a frequent contributor to 
this Review; he became a sentient, vital part of it,—as its 
guide, impetuous; as its philosopher, inimitable; as its friend, 
invaluable. Well might Matthew Arnold, had he been speak- 
ing for us, have said of his most interesting American what 
he did say of another: 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind *— 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-souled of men, 
Saw the Wide Prospect, and the Asian Fen. 

. . Be his 

My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul, 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
jWho saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF COMMERCIAL - 
BLOCKADE 


BY EDWARD STANLEY ROSCOE 


Suvce the commencement of the Great War much loose 
discussion of the so-called ‘‘ rights ’’ of neutrals and of 
belligerents has taken place, and statements have been made 
in speeches and diplomatic documents which will scarcely, 
bear an historical test. The fact is that without some knowl- 
edge of the early history of these subjects it is impossible 
to form a just and unbiased opinion. Within a comparatively, 
small space it is useless to attempt to consider more than one 
of these questions from this point of view, and commercial 
blockade is that which seems of the greatest immediate im- 
portance. 

Commercial blockades—blockades the sole object of which 
is to prevent entry into or egress from the territory of a 
belligerent of goods other than contraband from or to a 
neutral port, or from a port of his own in another portion 
of his dominions—are operations of war which have come 
into effective existence in comparatively modern times, for 
it is a necessary postulate to the creation of such blockades 
that ships should be large enough to remain at sea for some 
length of time and that there should be constant interna- 
tional commerce with a particular port. In a medieval age, 
therefore, blockades could not be part of maritime warfare, 
since vessels ot war large enough to form an efficient block- 
ading force were not built, and the amount of international 
commerce was not great. There was yet another reason why 
blockade was not required: contraband articles had from an 
early time been liable to seizure. For example, in 1293 ships 
of Germany and Frisia in some North Eastern ports of 
England were ordered to be arrested because they were 
understood to have on board horses, boards, armor and 
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other necessaries which were being carried to Flanders ‘‘ in 
aid of our enemies.’’* Medieval belligerents were satisfied 
if military stores were stopped from entering hostile terri- 
tory, such action sufficiently covered the necessities of the 
age, and so commercial blockade scarcely existed, because it 
was not required. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the form which the interruption largely took was the seizure 
of valuable enemy merchant ships sailing under convoy. 

In primitive times such blockades as took place were 
naval operations in conjunction with operations on land with 
the object of reducing a town; that is to say, they were sieges 
in which ships played a part, the object of which was to 
oblige a particular place to surrender. In later times somé 
of the most memorable blockades were also of a purely mili- 
tary character, such as the blockade of Lisbon, or rather 
_ of the Tagus, in 1650, by Blake with a view to the intercep- 
tion of Prince Rupert’s fleet. Another and better known 
instance is the famous blockade of Brest in 1802 and the 
following years by Collingwood, who was endeavoring to 
attack and defeat the French fleet under Ganteaume. 

For a long period of time the idea of a siege was the 
dominant one in the minds of belligerents in connection with 
blockades, even though there was no actual siege existing or 
in contemplation. It is apparent, for example, in a decree 
of the States General of Holland in 1630, by which it was 
declared that neutral vessels coming from enemy ports in 
Flanders, or which are so near to them that it is indisputable 
that they desire to enter, shall be confiscated. But there 
follows the timorous sentence, obviously with an eye to neu- 
tral interests, ‘‘ because their High Mightinesses hold these 
ports under blockade by their ships of war at a great cost 
to the State in order to prevent commerce with the enemy 
and because these places are reputed to be besieged.’’ On 
the other hand the desirability of interrupting neutral com- 
merce to or from a belligerent port or ports was present to 
the minds of belligerents from an early time, though such 
action was probably intended primarily to justify the cap- 
ture of contraband rather than to prevent harmless mer- 
chandise from entering an enemy port. In the Proclamation 
of the States General of Holland of July 27, 1584, for 
instance, there is a prohibition against the transport by any 
person to the towns, ports and places of the Low Countries 
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under enemy control of any provisions, munitions of war, or 
any other merchandise or goods of any kind or quality. 
Here articles which are clearly contraband are mingled with 
innocent merchandise. The idea of a purely commercial and 
well regulated blockade was therefore, as one might expect, 
undefined as regards action, but it became in time more fixed 
and clear, gradually evolved as something quite separate 
from a maritime siege and based on quite different grounds, 
and also distinguishable from the capture of contraband 
goods. We see its inception in the extracts from the Dutch 
decrees of 1584 and 1630 already quoted, but it is visible at 
an even earlier date. For instance, when Edward III, in 
1346, declared that any vessel which attempted to enter a 
French port should be captured and burnt he announced a 
commercial blockade, an imperfect one no doubt from a 
modern point of view, but as stringent in fact as the times 
would allow. With a rather perverse ingenuity some writers 
on international law have sought to discover in this Order 
the origin of the so-called paper blockades. But this early 
proclamation, and those of a later but still early date, 
were no doubt intended to be followed by as much maritime 
action as was possible at the time, and were not meant as 
assertions of a right merely to capture here and there a ship 
which sought to trade with a particular enemy port as dis- 
tinguished from a right to blockade closely an enemy port, 
It is important further to note that in all these early docu- 
ments the simple and elementary right of a belligerent to 
prevent goods from entering enemy territory is regarded as 
clear, and at the root of this right lay the fundamental idea 
that the action was to influence the result of the war. In 
early times a crucial effect could not be produced. Indeed 
the circumstances in which a commercial blockade could at 
any time have extensive influence were necessarily few. In 
the seventeenth century, however, there is the outstanding 
example of the first Dutch war between Great Britain and 
the States General when the interruption of the Dutch com- 
merce—though there was no regular blockade of the Dutch 
ports but only interception at sea of the Dutch vessels from 
overseas—vitally influenced the result of the war. 

Among early declarations of blockade the Proclamation 
of the States General of the United Provinces of 1630 de- 
serves special attention. The effect of it was a much larger 
exercise of belligerent force at sea than a mere blockade of a 
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single port or of a number of ports on an enemy coast line, 
since it clearly intended to notify a purely commercial 
blockade sustained by a force sufficient to make it effective. 
The importance today of these and other early acts of 
blockade lies in the fact that they exemplify the gradual 
emergence of commercial blockade, as separate and distinct 
action, from the military operation of siege blockades and 
of the capture of contraband. They exhibit a practice ex- 
panding with the increase of international commerce, and 
they show that once it is admitted that neutral commerce 
with a belligerent may be interfered with, there cannot be 
any limits placed to its extension, it can in fact only be 
regularized. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century ‘several cir- 
cumstances had begun to make commercial blockades of 
greater importance. There were regular commissioned 
_ ships of war which were capable of remaining at sea for a 

long time and so could keep guard over a port for a con- 
siderable period both in bad weather and calm, though even 
in the Seven Years War (1702-1713) ‘‘ fleets like armies 
went into Winter quarters ’’ (Mahan). Writers on inter- 
national law had become more numerous and had for some 
time been engaged on the rather unprofitable task of seeking 
to find principles on which this maritime action could be 
regarded as being based, and neutrals, since commerce was 
increasing, were endeavoring by any means to render this 
now well recognized operation of war as little injurious as 
possible to their interests. One result of these academic 
discussions was to give greater prominence to the idea, based 
on medieval experience, that blockade was a maritime siege, 
a quite erroneous view, as has been closely shown, for ex- 
ample, by Professor Oppenheim—‘‘ Blockade,’’ he writes, 
‘¢ must not be confounded with siege, although it may take 
place concurrently with siege. Whereas siege aims at the 
capture of the besieged place, blockade endeavors merely to 
intercept all intercourse, especially commercial intercourse, 
by sea between the coast and the world at large.’’* Strategic 
blockades of ports in which hostile fleets were lying were 
also in the minds of some writers on this subject, from whose 
views it followed that a blockade was not legal unless it was 
effective, for, as a town is not in a state of siege unless all 
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aecess to and from it is cut off, and it is useless to try to 
keep a fleet interned without adequate forces, so a blockade, 
it was argued, could not be regarded as a legal blockade 
unless in like manner communication by sea was completely 
interrupted. This idea applied in practice was favorable 
to and was seized on by neutrals, for it tended to limit 
blockades, and it also had a look of equity, since to capture 
and condemn one ship for breach of blockade if another was 
able to enter without let or hindrance seemed unjust. On 
the other hand belligerents were not altogether averse to 
the idea. That a blockade should be effective expressed a 
truism—for a blockade which is ineffective is worthless. It 
may cause the capture of a neutral ship from time to time, 
but unless a blockade be effective, its object is not attained, 
for it cannot influence the issue of a war. Yet because 
blockade—even if ineffective—causes loss and irritation to 
neutrals it was natural that they should desire to have the 
principle of effectiveness admitted by belligerents as a defi- 
nite rule of international practice. It thus formed one of the 
four points to be obtained, which was the object of the North- 
ern Powers who united in the Armed Neutrality of 1780 and 
1800. The principle, if one may so term it, was never, how- 
ever, really contested by the British Government. In the 
debate in the House of Commons on February 2nd, 1801, 
neither the Government nor the Opposition, neither Mr. Pitt 
nor Mr. Grey, as he then was, did more than casually notice 
the point, after which they passed on to the main subjects of 
contention—the seizure of enemy goods in neutral ships, and 
the visit and search of neutral ships under convoy. 

The climax of these various disputes and treaties in re- 
gard to blockade was Article IV of the Declaration of Paris, 
by which it was laid down that a blockade in order to be 
valid must be effective, and, as far as Great Britain was 
concerned, a series of regularizing legal decisions dating 
from the time of Lord Stowell to the end of the Crimean 
War. As influencing operations of war the above declara- 
tion was of small value, for, as already stated, an ineffective 
blockade is useless as a military operation; and the rule did 
little more than give opportunities for the release of neutral 
ships on the ground that a blockade was not effective. 

The true basis and justification for the maritime opera- 
tion of blockade is not that it is action similar to a siege by 
sea of a single port with a view of compelling it to capitulate, 
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or a means by which a hostile fleet is confined in a particular 
harbor, but the larger ground that it is a definite hostile 
~ action which conduces to ultimate victory. This ground was, 
as already stated, at the bottom of all interruption of com- 
mercial intercourse, and, so long ago as 1689, it was stated 
in a treaty between Great Britain and the States General of 
Holland in their hostilities against France, which pointedly 
justified this maritime action because it was undertaken in 
order to injure the common enemy and to obtain an honor- 
able peace: 


Seeing that it is important to the King of England and the 
States General to injure the common enemy as much as possible 
in order to obtain a just and honourable peace and conditions 
which will re-establish the repose and tranquillity of Christendom, 
and that for this object it is necessary to employ all their powers 
and particularly that all commerce and traffic with the subjects 
of the most Christian King should be effectively broken off and 
prevented so that the said King and his subjects should not have - 
materials for carrying on a war which by its length may cause 
great loss of Christian blood. 


—then follow the clauses of the treaty. That these declared 
something beyond the blockade of a series of ports is not 
material in relation to the reasons on which the proposed 
action was based. 

The stoppage of neutral commerce by a belligerent is a 
high exercise of belligerent power, an immense advance on 
primitive acts of maritime warfare—the seizure or destruc- 
tion of vessels which are the property of a belligerent, or of 
the seizure of contraband, even if it is the property of a 
neutral, and it is not at all surprising therefore that jurists 
and diplomats should have been much concerned with the 
regulation of blockades and have sought to make this opera- 
tion, one in any case oppressive to neutrals, as little burden- 
some as might be consistent with its effective exercise. The 
main point, however, to grasp is that acquiescence by neu- 
trals in the principle of blockade at all is an admission that 
a belligerent has a right to prevent the entrance, from any 
quarter, of any goods to enemy territory. The perception 
of this ground is vital because once it is admitted that the 
object of a blockade is to interfere with the entry of com- 
merce into a hostile and belligerent territory it follows that, 
however inconvenient it may be to neutrals, a belligerent is 
entitled to take whatever measures he may think fit with a 
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view to this end, so long as they are within the limits recog- 
nized as dictated by accepted ideas of humanity. For a port 
in belligerent territory is only the door which admits to the 
whole area of hostile territory or it may be to a portion of 
it. The blockade of such a port was, from an historical point 
of view, a considerable increase in the exercise of belligerent 
operations and a considerable diminution of neutral trade. 
No operation could better exemplify the fact that so far 
from increased civilization and increased national inter- 
course diminishing the inconveniences of maritime warfare 
to neutrals, it has positively increased them. Nor could any 
action by a belligerent be a better proof of the supremacy, 
of belligerent necessity over neutral convenience. It is 
equally clear also that under different conditions and under 
changes of time the principle could not be limited by so-called 
rules inapplicable to new conditions; every modern rule—it 
should be noted—has acted as a modification of the general 
principles in favor of neutrals. 

In the eighteenth century the prevention of direct access 
to a port in the territory of an enemy was in practice the 
utmost exercise of hostile maritime action in the nature of 
a blockade which a belligerent desired, and jurists, whether 
judges or writers, were naturally satisfied to discuss and 
elucidate the law of blockade on this basis. The principle 
that a belligerent may interfere with neutral access to a hos- 
tile port being admitted, it was desirable that there should 
be certain restrictions and rules, the whole object of which 
was to diminish the inconvenience which the operation lays 
on neutrals, while safeguarding the power of the belligerent. 
If and when, however, commercial international intercourse 
became of such a character that the mere stoppage of access 
to a port in enemy territory was not a sufficient exercise of 
belligerent power in regard to commercial intercourse with a 
hostile nation, clearly the application of the principle would 
necessarily be extended, but again under restrictions and 
rules by which neutrals should be protected as far as pos- 
sible from inevitable inconvenience. 

The Crimean War raised no vital questions in regard to 
blockade, nor did the Russo-Japanese War. Only in the 
American Civil War were there some indications of an ex- 
tension of the application of the basic principles of blockades, 
in other words of continued evolution. The American cases 
are somewhat troublesome because contraband and non-con- 
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traband cargoes were found on the vessels seized, and con- 
traband is subject to seizure though it is not going to a 
beleaguered port. The main point, however, placed beyond 
all doubt, was that a cargo sent to a neutral port which was 
subsequently and actually intended for an enemy port was 
subject to condemnation. This was established both in re- 
gard to contraband and blockade: the ultimate destination 
being the test of the right of the belligerent to interrupt the 
transit of the goods of a neutral. Never before had this 
point, one obviously based on sound sense and on the object 
of a blockade and of the seizure of contraband goods, been | 
thus clearly decided. The principle was nominally based on - 
some decisions of Lord Stowell in reference to the Colonial 
trade in the eighteenth century, but there was sound reason 
to support it. On the other hand when it was attempted to 
apply the same principle to an ulterior destination with part 
of the transit overland, the courage of the American Judges 
failed them and they decided that such transit could not © 
cause an interference with the goods. They rested their 
decision not on principle but on cases decided by Lord 
Stowell, in one of which (the ‘‘ Jonge Pieter ’’), at any rate, 
the statement that goods going to a blockaded port by land 
from a neutral port were not subject to confiscation was not 
required for the decision, which turned upon whether the 
goods were the property of British or American owners, 
The fact is that Lord Stowell never seriously considered the 
question at all, a circumstance which need cause no surprise 
in view of the state of international commerce when he was 
Judge of the British Prize Court; and, as has already been 
pointed out, the Bench of the American Supreme Court was 
content to rest its decision on judgments which possessed 
less than the usual authority of Lord Stowell’s decisions, 
and which were delivered when commercial intercourse was 
in a very different state to that of the present time. In ordi- 
nary municipal law in progressive nations there is a gradual 
evolution, in prize law changes are spasmodic and may be 
even violent, because warfare is an exceptional phase of 
international existence occurring at long intervals. Enor- 
mous commercial changes have taken place in the world since 
the Napoleonic wars came to an end in 1815, but interna- 
tional usage in regard to blockade in the interval between 
1815 and 1914 had been comparatively stationary. 

It was, therefore, not in the least surprising that in the 
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- Great War new conditions having arisen which were wholly 
unforeseen by past generations, it should be extraordinarily 
difficult to apply the principle of blockade under present 
circumstances, and that the permanent conflict between neu- 
trals and belligerents should once more have become acute. 
But if the basis of blockade as stated in the treaty of 1689 
is the true basis, it cannot be doubted that the Allies were 
justified, to use the words of the Treaty of 1689, ‘‘ in 
employing all their powers that all commerce and traf- 
fic’? with Germany ‘‘ should be effectively broken off and 
prevented.’’ 

But just as it was natural that neutrals should again try 
to limit the action of belligerents, so it was equally natural 
that belligerents should also endeavor to make new appli- 
cations of old principles as palatable as possible to neutrals. 
Probably it was thought that if a blockade was not distinctly 
announced, and if the proposed action was primarily based 
on the illegal practices of the German Government, the action 
of the Allies would be less distasteful to neutrals. In sub- 
stance, however, the British Order in Council of March 11th, 
1915, is a declaration of a blockade of Germany, and from the 
day of its issue its real character became more and more 
clear. Yet the preamble states that the action to be taken 
under the Order is a form of retaliation: 


Whereas, the German Government has issued certain Orders, 
which, in violation of the usages of war, purport to declare the 
waters surrounding the United Kingdom a military area, in which 
all British and allied merchant vessels will be destroyed irrespective 
of the safety of the lives of passengers and crew, and in which 
neutral shipping will be exposed to similar danger in view of the 
uncertainties of naval warfare; and whereas in a memorandum 
accompanying the said Orders neutrals are warned against en 
trusting crews, passengers, or goods to British or allied ships; 
and, whereas, such attempts on the part of the enemy give to His 
Majesty an unquestionable right of retaliation. . . . 


Then follow two sentences which are of historical im- 
portance : 


And whereas, His Majesty has therefore decided to adopt fur- 
ther measures in order to prevent commodities of any kind from 
reaching or leaving Germany, though such measures will be en- 
forced without risk to neutral ships or to neutral or non-combatant 
life, and in strict observance of the dictates of humanity. 
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In these words we find an interesting similarity to those 
which were used in the Treaty of 1689. The operative, 
articles which follow the preamble are a distinct notification 
of the blockade of Germany. 

For historical purposes, however, whatever phrases are 
used in an Order or have been employed by statesmen, one 
must look at the consequences of a treaty or Order; and 
reading the operative articles of the Order of March 11th, 
1915, and also taking note of the maritime action which has 
followed, we find that the result of the British Order in 
question and the similar French Order was an effective 
blockade of Germany by the interruption of commercial 
access to it through neutral territory. This has been called 
a spasmodic and violent change—but it was so for the rea- 
sons above stated, though we have also noted that the be; 
ginning of it was apparent in the American Civil War, 
and that it is only the last phase in a process of evolution. 
For if it be allowable to prevent neutral goods, not contra- | 
band in character, from entering hostile territory through 
a blockaded port in a neutral ship, it must be equally allow- 
able to prevent similar goods on a similar ship going to a 
neutral port from entering a belligerent country if they are 
destined for it. But until it was made definitely clear that 
goods shipped to a neutral port, if their ultimate destination 
was to a belligerent port, could be rightly seized, a necessary. 
step in the train of events was wanting. If that was admit- 
ted, to endeavor to limit the right of seizure only to cases of 
sea transit was obviously to prevent an inevitable evolution 
by an archaic application. The transit through the neutral 
- country is only one link in the chain of connection between 
shipment and ultimate destination. ‘‘ Successive voyages,’’ 
said Chief Justice Chase, ‘* connected by a common plan and 
a common object, form a plural unit.’? This sentence appears 
accurately to cover, for example, the transit of goods from 
New York to an inland German town via Rotterdam. If then 
it be once admitted that one belligerent is entitled to prevent 
the admission of neutral goods to the territory of the other 
belligerent, which is certainly an inconvenience and often a 
cause of pecuniary loss to neutrals, the only question which 
can properly arise in regard to the stoppage of the transit 
of the goods through neutral territory is: How can it be car- 
ried out with the least inconvenience to commercial neutrals 
and to the people of the neutral State over which the transit 
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is interfered with? For is it likely that a belligerent nation 
will be satisfied to forego an ancient right simply because it 
has to be exercised, if at all, in a new manner? 

This question brings us logically to a consideration of 
the British methods of applying the blockade modified in 
the Order in Council of March 11, 1915. At the outset one 
notes the varying and immense difficulties of the task of 
applying a plain principle in a new and delicate interna- 
tional situation, and the equally great difficulty of legal proof 
of a violation of this blockade. But these phases are outside 
the scope and object of this discussion, which has endeav- 
ored to trace briefly and without technicality the his- 
torical evolution of the usage of commercial blockade and 
to show how the latest phase has been reached. Whether 
the place of entry be an enemy port or neutral territory, 
raises only questions of convenience and inconvenience to 
the neutral merchant or shipowner and the neutral country, 
and it does not introduce a new principle, since international 
usage has long sanctioned the prevention of the entry of 
goods, whether contraband or non-contraband, to hostile 
territory. 

Epwarp Roscoe. 


OUR DEFECTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM 


BY MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM HARDING CARTER, RETIRED 


Tuts nation may not be justly charged with parsimony 
in its provisions for the existing military establishment and 
for the pensions and claims of past wars, but we have never 
evolved any system capable of quick expansion to meet the 
first emergencies of a great war. The appropriations for 
the current year, ending June 30, 1917, make those of twenty- 
five years ago seem like kindergarten work, but we had not 
then spread our wings as a so-called world Power. A recent 
report of the Secretary of War shows that there have been 
appropriated for the period July 1, 1916 to June 30, 1917: 


Support of the army, including pay of Reserve Corps 
and National Guard $232,586,080.10 


Military Academy 1,225,043.57 
Militia 200,000.00 


30,685,450.00 

Civilian military training 2,330,000.00 
Fortifications 26,947,550.00 
5,214,395.00 

3,727,859.99 


Total military establishment $302,916,378.66 
Civil establishment 
The War Department, including salaries, contingent 
expenses, national cemeteries, homes for disabled 
volunteers, ete., exclusive of river and harbor 


Grand Total $312,605,940.27 


Tf we are to have a military force sufficient for war purposes, 
organized and administered on correct principles and subject 
only to Federal authority, it will be necessary to repeal much 
of existing legislation and to reform in the most radical 
manner our centralized system of army administration. The 
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regular army is incapable of being expanded into a great war 
army. As now organized it is useful to meet the demands of 
‘small expeditions and to maintain correct models for the or- 
ganization and training of citizen armies. Such armies as 
those now engaged in the struggle in Europe can only be 
created and maintained under a system of compulsory mili- 
tary service. This involves universal training in peace of such 
character and dimensions as will make available, instantly, 
the entire manhood of the nation of military age for service 
in the ranks, the munition factories, the ship yards, the - 
transportation lines and agriculture, scientifically directed 
by government agencies. The complications involved in the 
training required to meet these war obligations have not 
been seriously considered by many of those who are urging 
action on the primary question of universal military train- 
ing. 

In some States there is a wide dispersal of population 
and a minimum of concentration in municipalities. Selecting 
examples at random, Rhode Island has 464,713 of its popula- 
tion in municipalities and 77,897 outside of municipalities, 
while Vermont has only 61,544 in municipalities and 294,412 
outside of municipalities. Arkansas has 119,362 in munici- 
palities and 1,455,087 outside of municipalities. Texas has 
684,684 in municipalities and 3,211,858 outside of munici- 
palities. 

It should be obvious that so large a territory as the 
United States, with a comparatively sparse population, re- 
quires different treatment from that which prevails in Euro- 
pean countries of great and uniform density of population. 
Economy demands that whatever system of military train- 
ing may be established shall be made available without un- 
necessary cost for transportation to and from home of those 
summoned annually for instruction. The more sparsely 
settled the district the less can the able bodied men be spared 
and the greater the difficulties of assembling them. 

There is a very serious side to universal military train- 
ing when applied in the Southern States. Our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is too precious an inheritance to be jeopardized 
by hastily considered schemes for producing a nation in 
arms. The critical nature of the situation is disclosed by 
the relative proportions of whites and negroes. The census 
estimate for 1916 shows the white population of Alabama to 
be 1,371,973 and the colored 960,635. Louisiana has a white 
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population of 1,074,038 and colored 755,092. Mississippi has 

a white population of 877,215 and colored 1,074,459. South 

Carolina has a white population of 755, 456 and colored 

870,019. Florida has a white population of 535,612 and 

colored 357,881. Georgia has a white population of 1,589,295 
_and colored 1,266,770. 

Whether compulsory military training in peace and ser- 
vice in war shall be established by State laws or by acts 
of Congress, the serious questions arising from such condi- 
tions should be iaced and settled frankly. The problems 
of fifty years ago, arising from haste, radicalism and the 
political animosities engendered by the serious issues of 
that period, were thrust upon the Southern people at a time 
when they were about to begin rebuilding of States from 
the ashes of defeat. The negroes, just emerging from slav- 
ery and wholly unqualified to exercise authority and admin- 
ister affairs of state, were rapidly mortgaging the future 
of former great commowealths. Something had to be done - 
for the sake of future generations of descendants of those 
English, Scotch, Irish, French and German immigrants who 
had been the pioneers of the South. To prevent their being 
‘submerged politically and ruined financially it was necessary 
for the white population to band together and act without 
the pale of the law. Then followed a course of State legisla- 
tion, which, right or wrong, has saved the Southern common- 
wealths during half a century from the ignorance and lack 
of political morality of recently liberated slaves. 

Legislation for compulsory military training in peace 
and service in war, without special treatment of the fester- 
ing sore in the South, will produce inevitable race conflict. 
“It may be accepted as certain that universal training of the 
overwhelming masses of negroes in some Southern districts 
will set in motion the very natural and justifiable thought, 
that, if the negro is to be called upon to fight for the country. 
—his country—along with millions whose ancestors arrived 
in America two hundred and more years after the forebears 
of the present generation of negroes, he is entitled to a voice 
in the affairs of the nation. In the fmal analysis the question 
of war or peace is determined under the Constitution by 
Congress, elected by the people, and, if deprived of suffrage, 
the negro may be called upon to fight the battles of the dom- 
inant race without the privilege of expressing his view of 
the righteousness of the conflict. The North is in honor 
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bound to accept its share of responsibility in the safe and 
sane adjustment of all questions arising under such condi- 
tions. 

The most serious questions now before the American 
public involve the plans for national defense. The so-called 
National Defense Act approved June 3, 1916,.establishes the 
regular army and the National Guard as the force to meet 
the requirements of peace and the first emergencies of war. 
The vital question first to be determined is how much of an 
army we should have to meet the sudden contingencies ot _ 
any probable war, and whether the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard, as now established, are able to meet the re-~ 
quirements of a first line. 

The National Defense Act is a compromise measure 
throughout. The manner of its preparation is not creditable 
to our usual business sense. The enactment of the recent 
legislation was preceded by a series of hearings by the mili- 
tary committees of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
during which the widest latitude prevailed. Congress had 
previously created a General Staff for the express purpose 
of studying the military policies of the nation and formu- 
lating plans to meet them. It soon became evident that the 
National Guard, as represented by its committee in Wash- 
ington, had no intention of presenting its needs through the 
Secretary of War, but relied upon its political influence to 

secure the legislation drawn up by themselves. 

The War Department was created solely to look after the 
national defense, and it is desirable that all legislation con- 
cerning the maintenance of armies, to come under control 
of that department, should meet with the approval of the 
Secretary of War acting for the President in so far as re- 
lates to practicability of execution. The committee repre- 
senting the National Guard Association in Washington sig- 
nified their lack of confidence in the War Department and 
secured the insertion in the bill before Congress of pro- 
visions to install National Guard officers in the War Depart- 
ment, and in the General Staff with a view of operating 
in reality as a co-ordinate military branch and not as a 

- harmonious and subordinate element of the common defense. 
Fortunately for the nation, and for the patriotic and un- 
selfish element which comprises the rank and file of the 
National Guard, the unwise provisions were eliminated in 
the conference between the Senate and House committees. © 
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‘As finally approved the National Defense Act established 
the regular army, for the first time in its history, upon a 
basis of organization adapted to war and makes it a model 
for the greater volunteer armies upon which we have always 
relied in-war. Hereafter the Regular Army will comprise 
the coast artillery corps, to man the harbor defenses, includ: 
ing those of Hawaii, the Philippines, Panama and other out- 
lying possessions, and a mobile force of seven infantry and 
two cavalry divisions. Under existing plans three infantry, 
‘divisions will constitute the mobile garrisons of the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii and Panama, leaving four infantry divisions 
and two cavalry divisions for service within the continental 
limits of the United States. All these organizations will have 
a peace strength of about two-thirds war strength. 

As the increase authorized for the Regular Army is to be 
made in five annual increments, under the provisions of the 
National Defense Act, the total authorized peace strength 
will not obtain until 1920. When the reorganization is com- . 
plete the Regular Army, at peace strength, will comprise 
11,327 officers and 208,388 men, including 45,177 non-com- 
batant troops. When raised to war strength there will be 
11,942 officers and 287,846 men. Deducting the overseas 
garrisons this will provide, after 1920, a peace strength 
within the United States proper, of less than 100,000 fighting 
men. After the beginning of hostilities the possibility of 
increasing overseas garrisons to war strength will depend 
entirely upon the ability of our navy to hold command of 
the sea. For this reason the overseas garrisons should be 
maintained always at war strength. 

The National Defense Act has several items of entirely 
new legislation, undertaken with a view of providing for 
the shortage of officers which always becomes marked as 
soon as the army takes the field. The Officers’ Reserve Corps 
is intended to provide during peace a reserve of officers 
available for service in the line and staff of the Regular 
‘Army in time of war. To accomplish this the President is 
authorized to establish and maintain in civil educational 
institutions Reserve Officers’ Training Corps to consist of 
senior and junior divisions. The senior divisions are to be 
organized at universities and colleges which require four 
years of collegiate study for a degree, and in military schools 
specially designated by the Secretary of War. Junior divi- 
sions may be organized at all other public or private educa- 
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tional institutions. The courses of theoretical and practical 
military training for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
are to be prescribed by the President. Graduates of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps may be appointed in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps upon satisfactorily completing the 
training prescribed. Many colleges and some universities 
have taken up the scheme and are patriotically endeavoring 
to make it a success, but the absence from the list of Yale, 
Harvard and other great institutions of learning which furn- 
ished so many valuable officers during the Civil War is 
marked and most regrettable. The failure of the great uni- 
versities to take up the work is not to be accepted as showing 
lack of interest or of patriotism, but must be credited to 
reluctance to change the collegiate courses which have 
marked the the broad educational highway of those institu- 
tions. Any system of procuring officers which fails to enlist 
the active co-operation of such institutions cannot be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory and final. 

The grafting upon our military system of the Citizens? 
Training Camps is excusable only as a means of arousing 
public opinion as to our shortcomings. They are of great. 
value to those who participate in them, but without some 
form of permanent military organization, or enlistment, they 
constitute no available military asset and will die a natural 
death as soon as the enthusiasm incident to the present’ 
world war conditions wears away. In urging an appropria- 
tion of several million dollars for the current year, thé 
Citizens’ Training Camps Association felt justified in assur- 
ing the Congress that 30,000 men would attend during 1916 
and be prepared to sign any enlistment required to assure 
of their availability for future service. The results fell fan 
short of promises and when any proper military policy which 
provides real military assets is adopted the training camps 
will, and should be abandoned so far as voluntary services 
are concerned. 

The recent mobilization of the National Guard along thé 
Mexican border has attracted attention to the National De- 
fense Act throughout the country, and been the basis of 
unfair criticism, much of it improperly based on the technical 
reports of army inspectors. From the first joint camp of 
Regulars and National Guard in 1902, the improvement and 
progress of the National Guard has been marked. Failure, 
except of a few city regiments, to reach an effective strength 
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has been the main drawback to National Guard efficiency. 
_ The organizations are better equipped and trained than ever 
before, but in recognition of past failures to secure proper 
strength, the National Defense Act provides compulsory 
military service for the State forces, in connection with the 
National Guard reserve and reserve battalions for recruit 
training. The provision states that: ‘‘ If for any reason 
there shall not be enough voluntary enlistments to keep the 
reserve battalions at the prescribed strength, a sufficient 
number of the unorganized militia shall be drafted into the 
service of the United States to maintain each of such bat- 
talions at the proper strength. As vacancies occur from 
death or other causes in any organization in the service of the 
United States and composed of men taken from the National 
Guard, men shall be transferred from the reserve battalions 
to the organizations in the field so that such organizations 
may be maintained at war strength.’’ 

A great many societies have been organized with a view 
to inaugurating compulsory training, while here we already 
have the plain statute providing for compulsory military 
service in war in the National Guard. What then may be 
inquired is the trouble with the National Guard as a part 
of the first line? 

The National Defense Act requires that in order to par- 
ticipate in the appropriations for its support, organizations 
of the National Guard shall have an initial strength of two 
hundred men to each senator and representative in Congress, 
and be increased fifty per centum each year until a total 
of not less than eight hundred men to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative has been reached. Under this plan the National 
Guard should comprise, at the end of five years, 17,000 
officers and 440,000 men with the colors, enlisted for six 
years, three of which are to be spent in the reserve. If all 
survived there would be eventually 440,000 in reserve making 
880,000 active and in reserve. It requires an optimist of 
supreme type to believe that the National Guard can ever 
develop, through voluntary enlistment, the strength required. 
It should be remembered that compulsory service in the 
National Guard applies only in time of war. Based on past 
experience it may be definitely asserted that not one-half 
of the total strength proposed for the National Guard will 
ever be reached by voluntary enlistments. 

The American General Staff has recorded its opinion that 
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troops should not: be considered fit for war service with less 
than twelve months’ intensive training. Other nations gener- 
ally require two or three years’ training with the colors be- 
fore passing to the reserve. The period of training pre- 
scribed for the National Guard comprises fifteen days’ field 
service, including target practice, and forty-eight armory 
drills of not less than one and one-half hours, which, if fully 
complied with, would result in seventy-five days of training 
. during the three years’ service with the colors. Hnlistments 
are individual, and not by groups as under a policy of con- 
scription. It will be seen, therefore, that National Guard 
organizations will never have in active service during peace 
a reasonable proportion of trained men ready for a call. 

An analysis of the recent mobilization shows that of those 
borne on the rolls at the time of the call, 47,657 were lost 
through various causes during the peried of transition into 
_ the Federal service. Many of the organizations that reached 
the border were comprised mainly of men recently joined. 
Of those borne on the rolls at the time of the call 7,258 failed 
to respond and 23,721 were rejected for physical disability. 
Of those who reported or volunteered after the eall, 63 per 
eent or 81,263 men had had less than three months’ military 
training of any kind and of these more than 60,000 had no 
training at all and 56,813 men had never fired a rifle. These 
facts are not to be wondered at. The amazing thing has 
been that in face of local indifference and often ridieule 
and animosity, so many thousands of young men should take 
upon their shoulders the military duty of the whole com- 
munity and devote their time and means to qualifying to 
render the State some service at. the risk of health, business 
opportunity and of life itself. Just criticism lies not upon 
the organizations and men in the National Guard but rather 
on those citizens who have never fired a rifle nor offered 
their services. These are not the issues that determine mili- 
tary policy but are sidelights which may serve to guide 
us aright. 

If our object is to create a modern military establishment 
then we should begin all over again. The whole scheme 
of attempting to create a proper military force by trans- 
posing the National Guard back and forth from State te 
national service, and the reverse, is wrong in principle and 
defective in practice. 

In the employment of the National Guard, as a part 
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of the first line with the Regular Army, there has arisen a 
condition which should receive immediate attention whether 
or not the whole system is revised. In the present mobiliza- 
tion National Guard organizations were permitted in many 
instances to select officers of the regular army for appoint- 
ment by Governors of States, to high offices in those organ- 
izations. Rank in the National Guard carries the right to 
command all officers of lower grade when regulars, marines 
and National Guard serve together. In this way regular 
officers were jumped over other officers in service with them 
along the border, without any consideration as to relative 
efficiency. In no known instance did the National Guard 
consider the efficiency records at the War Department, but 
elected officers, generally, who had performed inspection or 
other duty with their organizations in a satisfactory manner. 
Such a system is repugnant to any military code. It may be 
further remarked that the National Defense Act confirms the 
generals of the National Guard, appointed by Governors of 
States, often for political reasons, in their seniority over all 
the tried and experienced colonels of the regular service when 
operating together. If this is a satisfactory way to obtain 
generals to command our joint forces of regulars and 
National Guard in our wars then the Military Academy at 
‘West Point, the Post Graduate Service Schools for officers 
- and the Army War College, all maintained at great expense, 
may as well be abolished. 

Criticism, unless constructive, merely serves to confuse. 
What then are the means of remedying defects in our mili- 
tary system? We have become accustomed to military, 
blunders and have usually contented ourselves with investi- 
gating commissions whose reports are seldom read. When 
the emergency has passed we lapse into a state of indiffer- 
ence, hoping that the same things will not occur again. 

For more than a hundred years the Act of 1792 author- 
ized compulsory military service in the militia. The Con- 
gress has recently provided it to maintain National Guard 
organizations at war strength. Nothing short of compulsory 
service will meet the needs of any great war. 

The most practicable method of procedure under our 
system of government is not through a council of national 
defense, but by a joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. This committee would have no need 
for the tedious and unprofitable hearings of those who advo- 
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cate and those who oppose appropriations for military pur- 
poses. The majority of the committee would be ordinarily 
of the same party as the President, and Secretary of War 
who acts in military matters for him. The Secretary of War 
has the General Staff and bureau chiefs to study all questions 
in detail and frame policies. The Administration and the 
Joint Committee having agreed upon the military policy to 
be recommended to Congress, it should be left to the General 
Staff, to work out all details and the results should come 
to the committee as approved projects. No individual staff | 
or line officer should be heard by the committee as to their 
branches. All such hearings should be by the Secretary of 
War who should finally determine debatable questions within 
the service and harmonize conflicting views not infrequently 
based on pride in one’s bureau or arm of service or desire 
for power. 

The recorded experience of the army recruiting service 
leaves no room for dreams concerning the average number 
of recruits obtainable under our voluntary system. If it 
continues impracticable to maintain existing organizations 
at the legal strength we do not have to wait for the test to 
be applied to a much greater number of organizations. Ex- 
perienced army men have been slowly but surely reaching 
the conclusion that our overseas garrisons should be main- 
tained under the existing system of volunteer enlistments 
and that the organizations within the United States may well 
be divided into two classes, the one with organizations on a 
basis of readiness for immediate call, and the other to com- 
prise skeleton organizations for use as schools of instruction 
under a system of universal training of young men for pre- 
scribed periods, during their minority, to remain available 
for active service in war, during a prescribed number of 
years. 

The term ‘‘ National Guard ’’ should be abolished and 
that force should revert to the status of State militia, with the 
distinct understanding that married men could remain in 
such organizations, which would be used to preserve order, 
and suppress insurrection during peace, or while the Na- 
tional or Federal army proceeds with its business of making 
war. The officers and men of the Federal force would be en- 
tirely under control of the President. The militia or Home 
Guards would be reduced in numbers and remain solely un- 
. der the authority of the Governors of States, except for the 
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temporary and infrequent employment in the Federal ser- 
vice, contemplated under the provisions of the Constitution. 

When the nation is ready to embark upon these new but 
not wholly untried waters, we should hark back to some of 
the wise provisions of the old Militia Law of 1792, and create 
military districts, wherein shall be recorded the names of 
all young men due for military training or who have com- 
pleted it and have been passed into the reserve. This suggests 
a decentralization of the War Department system, and the 
placing of more authority in the hands of territorial com- 
manders. This is the only reasonable way to create a body 
of trained citizens immediately available for the defense 
of their liberties, without the burden of large standing 
armies. Under our present system the nation is not getting 
fair value for its enormous expenditures. The total force 
of Regulars and National Guard provided for will not be 
sufficient for the first line and nothing short of compulsory 
service will serve the purpose. Under a system involving 
compulsory service there would be no class of ex-volunteers, 
and willingness to vote for pensions would no longer be the 
key to the suffrages of survivors of our wars. 

Whether or not the existing crisis shall involve the nation 
in the horrors of war, the lesson of our unpreparedness 
--has at last been driven home. We owe it to our intelligence 
- and abiding common sense to take up the matter of the 
common defense now, and solve it once for all for the nation’s 
sake, without that tender solicitude for special interests so 
-often observed in past legislation. Americans should all 
stand-together now for a National army and cease to give 
thought to the separate interests involved in a conglom- 
erate army of regulars, National Guard and volunteers. 

Harpine Carter. 
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OUR NAVAL PROBLEM 


BY LIEUTENANT COMMANDER LYMAN A. COTTEN, U.S. N. 


Tere is probably no considerable faction among the 
various elements that go to make up the American public 
that does not now actively or passively favor an adequate 
navy for our Government. However, as to what constitutes 
an ‘‘ adequate ’’ navy there is the greatest divergence of 
opinion. The peace-at-any-price faction considers a few 
antiquated gun boats an ‘‘ adequate ’’ navy, since they can 
protect our citizens in revolution-ridden ports, or take them 
away to places of safety. At the other extreme, our mili- 
taristic faction can see adequacy for us only in a navy more 
powerful than the navy of any other nation or even any. 
possible combination of nations. Between these two ex- 
tremes, may be found what constitutes in reality a navy 
adequate to the needs of the United States, i. e., a navy 
capable of properly performing such duties as may logically 
fall to the lot of the navy of a rich, careless and ill-prepared 
country. 

As to what constitutes an adequate navy in the above 
premise even expert opinions differ, and non-expert opinions 
run through the entire gamut from reason and moderation 
to impracticability and freakishness. One self-appointed 
authority demands a thousand submarines, and nothing else, 
to satisfy his idea of adequacy; another a fleet of battle 
cruisers, or a myriad air craft. 

That our navy is our first line of defense has been 
Iong recognized. Let us see then what we have to expect of 
our navy; how important to the country is the duty that 
may fall to its lot, and what would be the probable result of 
a failure on the part of the navy to measure up to expecta- 
tions. In general terms, ‘‘ What is our naval problem? ” 
We are not so much concerned now with the functions of 
navies in general, but we are very vitally interested in the 
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practical question as to the function of our own navy, and, so 
far as can be deduced from this, its necessary size and its 
desirable composition. 

It is frequently stated, as a broad proposition, that in 
case of war, our navy must keep our enemy from landing on 
our shores, at least until we have had time to organize and 
train an adequate army to meet him when he does land. 
This stat2ment is frequently followed by another citing the 
miles of coastline of our country, and comparing it with 
the coast-lines of other countries. This is all very in- 
teresting, perhaps, but unfortunately the difficulties of de- 
fense can not be measured in miles of coast-line, nor does the 
necessary size or composition of a nation’s fleet vary with 
any known property of its coast-line. It is the task of our 
navy to keep our shores free of invaders, and more than that, 

‘for we can hardly abandon to our enemies, from the begin- 
ning of the war, our outlying dependencies—Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands, not to mention 
the Panama Canal. The problem that will tax the energies 
of our navy in war is to keep our normal naval frontier in- 
violate, at least in its vital parts. 

The naval frontier of a nation may be defined as the 
geographical sea limit of its military power. It includes, 
- but is not necessarily conterminous with, the coast-line of all 
territory facing the sea that is under the political control of 
a nation; it matters not whether this territory is con- 
tiguous or remote; and it incloses such parts of the sea as 
are occupied or controlled by its naval forces or are neces- 
sary to the military security of its territory. 

Under this definition our naval frontier on the Atlantic, 
beginning near the easternmost point of Maine, sweeps down 
outside our eastern coast to the Straits of Florida, juts out 
to the eastward around Porto Rico, then back by Jamaica 
and south to the Panama Canal. Continuing on the Pacific, 
it stretches out, southward and westward, to the Samoan 
_ Islands, on around the Philippines by way of Guam, back 
to the Midway Islands, up around the Aleutian Islands: 
and north to Behring Strait. Of course, this frontier in- 
cludes certain territory not under the political control of the 
United States, but its relations to the United States are such 
as to place it, navally, in a special category. Without 
in any way anticipating or desiring political control of 
any territory between the Rio Grande and the Panama 
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Canal, all of this territory falls within our naval frontier 
for defensive purposes and as herein defined. In other 
words, it is as vital in a naval sense to keep an enemy out of 
Mexico as out of Texas. 

It may interest those fond of comparing miles of coast- 
line, and other purely physical properties, to point out that - 
our naval frontier extends from longitude 65 degrees west to 
120 degrees east, approximately half way around the world, 
and in latitude it extends from 18 degrees south to 70 degrees 
north. The length of this naval frontier of ours is approxi- 


mately 21,000 miles, a distance that makes our extensive ~ 


coast-line seem scarcely more than a Sabbath day’s journey. 

A nation’s naval frontier is exposed to the military force 
of all other nations touching the sea, for only the high seas 
intervene and these are free to all those that can maintain 
their rights thereto. At one time distance was reckoned on 
as a considerable factor in defense, but today the sea is a con- 
venience rather than a barrier, wnless the way be barred by 
naval power. Extreme distance, it is true, introduces diffi- 
culties, but so long as these may be overcome it is extremely 
unwise to count upon mere distance from possible enemies 
as an element of actual strength. When the difficulties of 
distance have been overcome, force is applied as though 
these difficulties had never existed. 

We see that for an enemy to reach us he must penetrate 
our naval frontier (the danger to our two land frontiers may 
for the moment be disregarded), and so long as we can keep 
it intact we not only prevent invasion of our home shores 
but also keep our possessions from falling into the hands 
of an enemy. Thus the maximum that we can demand of 
our navy, whatever its size or composition, is the preserva- 
tion of our naval frontier inviolate. Let us see how much 
of a problem this involves, and from this deduce the size and 
composition of the navy needed to handle adequately this 
problem. 

Before considering our naval frontier, as it is today, let 
us for a moment look at it as it was in 1898, before the ‘* hand 
of destiny,’’ imperialism, or common sense, as you choose, 
stepped in and stretched it to the east around Porto Rico, 
to the west around the Philippines and other Pacific islands, 
and to the south around Panama: Then it merely skirted our 
coast-line in a modest and unassuming manner, and only 
struck into remote waters as it rounded Alaska. This may, 
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be termed. our coast-line naval frontier, and its problems 
were simple compared with the problems of our present 
far-flung naval frontier, joining the new West with the old 
East, the tropics with the frigid zone. This may be termed 
our naval frontier of destiny, or simply our naval frontier, 
for this is the one with which we are now concerned, the one 
the defense of which constitutes our problem. 

It will be apparent to the most untrained military eye 
that our present naval frontier is far more difficult to defend 
than our former one. Destiny does not confer unmixed 
blessings, and one cannot enjoy increased authority and op- 
portunity without shouldering additional responsibility. 

- Other things being equal, an exposed or projecting por- 
tion of a military area is the more vulnerable part, and the 
same is true in naval warfare. This is because such a part 
is less easily supported or succored by other parts, is more 
detached physically, is more accessible to an enemy, and is 
farthest removed from the main sources of friendly supply, 
both of men and material. If the vulnerable part be also 
an area desired by an enemy, by virtue of location, trade pos- 
sibilities or strategic reasons, the danger of its vulnerabil- 
ity being tested is, of course, vastly increased. Also if 
through such an area another and more important one may, 
be reached more easily, the first becomes increasingly desir- 
able for an enemy; the question of its defense involves 
both areas equally and the vulnerable one cannot be aban- 
doned without involving the other. 

With these few elementary principles, and without at: 
tempting to investigate extensively the offensive and de- 
fensive characteristics or the complications of naval strat- 
egy, let us look at our naval frontier. We find an exposed 
area in the Atlantic, another in the Pacific, and a third 
where the Atlantic and Pacific are joined by the Panama 
Canal. These three areas, Porto Rico, Panama, and the 
Philippines, are thrust forward, as it were, and are remote, 
as compared with adjacent areas, from the strengthening 
bases of our mainland; they are all most valuable commer- 
cially, as well as strategically, and they are in many ways 
most enticing to an enemy. Alaska is also exposed geograph- 
ically, but climate and physical characteristics are a bulwark 
of defense, and this area is not in the same category as the 
other three we have mentioned. : 
‘In the Atlantic, the Porto Rico region and the adjoining 
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Panama region together form the Caribbean area, that fre- 
quent scene of maritime warfare and fruitful field for easy 
spoils since the days of Drake and Raleigh. This is an area 
of great interest to many nations, and one in which a number 
of European nations have territory. It may be noted how 
our naval frontier skirts the shores of Jamaica, so aptly 
termed by Admiral Mahan ‘‘ The Key of the Caribbean,’ 
and how other European-owned islands extend to the south- — 
ward and eastward from the very shores of Porto Rico. All 
of this tends to complicate matters from our point of view, 
and, together with our avowed purpose of maintaining the 
countries bordering on the Caribbean free from the political 
control of European nations, makes of the Caribbean an area 
of paramount importance to us from every point of view. 
The fate of the Monroe Doctrine and the control of the Pan- 
ama Canal may be said to center in our ability to maintain 
inviolate our naval frontier in the Caribbean area. Inciden- 
tally it may be pointed out that the fate of the Monroe Doc- 
trine will be determined by the nation that controls the Pan- 
ama Canal, to stand if that nation so desires, to fall if it so 
wills. This and other more generally recognized functions 
makes of the Panama Canal itself a prize of the first magni- 
tude, that would give the highest strategic value to the sur- 
rounding area. 

The exposed area in the Pacific, the Philippine-Guam 
area, has not for us perhaps the vitai interest that the Carib- 
bean has, but it is not devoid of value for us and appeals 
with particular force to some other Powers. It occupies an 
important, if not a commanding, position in the Orient and 
its influence cannot safely be ignored by us. Still it is a 
long way from our home shores, and our Far Eastern in- 
terest is, after all, very largely one of sympathy. We speak 
of our trade with the Orient, but it is so small a fraction of 
our whole trade that its loss would scarcely be missed, and 
we do nothing year after year to increase it. These few 
passing thoughts are prompted by the inevitable query as 
to whether our interests really justify us in attempting to 
maintain our naval frontier almost to the shores of China. 
However, this is a question for the people of our democracy 
to settle. 

We see from our cursory glance at our naval frontier that 
we have three areas of natural vulnerability, one in the east, 
one in the west and one in the south. In reality there are 
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but two separate areas, since the Panama Canal and the 
Porto Rico region merge into one, as they stand or fall to- 
gether. These areas, for the reasons briefly stated above, 
may be considered as naturally the weakest part in our naval 
frontier. This natural weakness, of course, may be counter- 
acted by artificial aids to defense; and these are what we are 
now seeking in general terms. 

Do our people wish to abandon either or both of the nat- 
urally vulnerable areas in our naval frontier in case of war? 
If so, we need not take into consideration the defense of these 
areas in attempting to determine what constitutes an ade- 
quate navy for our country. The Caribbean area is so inti- 
mately connected with our country, is so close to our shores 
and is so rich in possibilities that it seems hardly necessary 
to consider the voluntary abandoning of it. It may be men- 
tioned that this area in the possession of some other Power 
would constitute a menace to our actual coast-line that could 
be met only by greater defensive measures than are now | 
needed to safeguard the area in question. From what we 
have said of naval frontiers it should be apparent to any- 
one that with our naval frontier contracted to our frontier 
of 1898, and the Caribbean in the control of possible enemies, 
Florida at once becomes our exposed area, with possible 
threatening positions in close proximity thereto. Also with 
our abandonment of the Caribbean area would go the loss of 
the Canal, unless we had power enough subsequently to re- 
take a large portion. It is safe to say that our people wish 
the Caribbean area defended to the last resource. 

As to the Philippine area, the wishes of our people are 
not so easily deduced from reason. Of that portion of our 
people that is not absolutely indifferent, it is probable that 
the majority would see us abandon the area in question with 
absolute equanimity. Certainly we have known now for 
seventeen years that this region would be a source of weak- 
ness to us in war, and it is no violation of confidence to say 
that we have done but little to correct that condition. To 
save a possibly long and profitless inquiry that at the end 
would probably lead to nothing definite, let us assume that 

we are willing to fall back in the Pacific to the Aleutian 
Island-Hawaii-Panama line. This shortens up our naval 
frontier immensely and brings it in nearer to our coast-line, 
yet does not omit anything of vital importance to our 


country. 
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What constitutes a navy ‘‘ adequate ’’ for the defense of 
the retracted frontier that we have here sketched? This, ina 
democracy, each man may decide for himself and may back 
his decision with all the force that is his, but it would seem the 
part of wisdom for each citizen to demand that the trained 
experts of the Government work out the details of such a 
decision for him and that the proper branch of the Govern- 
ment be forced by popular will to see these details authorized 
and executed. 

The following may be taken as the outline of an adequate 
navy, based upon the defensive demands of our naval fron- 
tier. It makes no claims to being authoritative, and reasons 
can necessarily be given but briefly. At any rate it is 
founded upon certain military principles that are thought to 
be correct, and it does not claim to be the only possible an- 
swer that will meet the conditions of adequacy. 

First we will have to indicate what we conceive to be the 
constituent parts of a navy, since these are not generally 
recognized in our country. In America, prospective naval ef- 
fectiveness is measured in dreadnaughts, or great guns, or 
total tonnage, but all of these are utterly false standards of 
measurement. War efficiency is primarily a question of men, 
not of material. What men are to business and success 
ashore, so are the officers and men of the navy to the business 
of the navy, which ultimately means victory. In discussions 
‘ of our navy in print, on the platform and in Congress itself 
the question of personnel is rarely mentioned, and personnel 
is always the last. element provided in ‘‘ increase of the 
navy.’’ Yet since man first went to sea in rough ‘ dug- 
outs,’’ sea-battles have been decided by personnel and not by 
material. 

Besides personnel, a navy consists of many classes of 
ships, with their various weapons, and of bases from which 
they can operate and to which they can return for repairs 
and replenishment. Each class of ship has its own function 
to perform in the complicated business of war on the sea, 
and in many cases the function of one is as different from 
that of the other as are the functions of the five human 
senses. As a dumb man may converse on his fingers, so in 
some cases may one class of ships take the place of another, 
but a make-shift is never so effective as the real thing. The 
advocates of submarines only, or air craft alone, must 
realize that they are viewing but one pattern in the rug 
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of naval warfare, and the whole is made up of many com- 
plicated patterns. 

The most pressing need of our navy is increased per- 
sonnel, both commissioned and enlisted, and this is regardless 
of whether there is any further increase of ships. The ratio 
of personnel to ship displacement is dangerously small even 
now, and it is more important to keep this ratio sufficient than 
it is to add new guns or new submarines. With the personnel- 
displacement ratio too small, the work of preparation for 
war piles up ahead, instead of being completed in the 
present, until those responsible (every person in the navy 
in his own sphere) are borne down physically and in spirit. 

Let us see what our navy needs particularly to protect 
its Atlantic naval frontier. If we wish to hold our position 
in the Porto Rico-Panama region we need, and need badly, 
a first-class naval base in that area. We have an excel- 
lent location for such a base at Guantanamo and have had 
it since 1898, but the naval base is not there. Nature has 
done its part, but the size and location of appropriations 
‘would seem to be determined by other than strategic reasons. 
We knowingly accept a big handicap in the defense of this 
region so long as we have there no first-class naval base. 

In the Pacific we will consider as abandoned from the out- 
break of war all regions between our present naval frontier 
and the Aleutian-Hawaiian-Panama line. It is better to be 
prepared to do this than to attempt to hold the more extended 
line with insufficient power. On our modified frontier, we 
have been more provident than in the West Indies, for here 
we have the beginnings of a first-class base. 

Now to defend our frontier we need three fleets: an At- 
lantic fleet, a Caribbean fleet, and a Pacific fleet, and the three 
should be approximately of the same composition. In case of 
war in the Atlantic, the Atlantic and Caribbean fleets would 
work together and the Pacific fleet would be drawn upon and 
handled as the Pacific problem permitted. In case of war in 
the Pacific, the Caribbean fleet would pass through the Canal 
to the Pacific, and the Atlantic fleet would be drawn upon 
and handled as the Atlantic problem permitted. 

The composition of each of these three fleets should be 
such that by a junction of two of them we could hope to meet, 
with fair prospect of victory, any force that could, in reason, 
be brought to bear against our naval frontier. This condi- 
tion would seem to be met by a main fighting strength, for 
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each fleet, of two squadrons of dreadnaughts and one of 
battle-cruisers, each squadron composed of nine ships; one 
fast scout for each dreadnaught, to locate the enemy and 
work with destroyers, and two destroyers for each capital 
ship. When this ideal is attained (if ever) we could bring 
to bear in either ocean a minimum effective fleet of 36 dread- 
naughts, 18 cruiser-battleships, 36 scouts and 108 destroyers. 
Of course, in addition to these there should be a more or less 
extensive fleet of auxiliaries, fuel ships, ammunition ships, 
food ships, repair ships, hospital ships, mine layers, trans- 
ports, tugs and tenders. : 

There remains to be determined the number of subma- 
rines and air craft needed to complete our defense. The 
scope of activity of naval air craft is still largely problem- 
atical, but we are safe in assuming that we need at least two 
effective machines for each scout and that probably three 
machines are necessary to insure that one may always be 
effective. This would give us in all a very modest air fleet 
of 324 machines, or an effective fleet at all times of 108 
machines. 

When we come to discuss submarines we take up a vast 
subject. Much that has to do with submarines is confidential, 
much is guesswork and much is faith. Yet no one denies that 
they are a powerful and increasingly influential weapon of 
warfare, but chiefly in defense. Submarines should not be 
required or expected to work continuously, and probably one 
day in three on duty is sufficiently taxing. 

If one will glance at our naval frontier he will see behind 
it at various places points of manifest strategic value, as New 
York Harbor, Delaware Bay, etc. Each of these points 
should at all times be covered by not less than three sub- 
marines, which will make nine, based on each of these strat- 
egic points, that could come out when summoned to actual 
attack. Of these strategic points that really go to make up 
our naval frontier (leaving out Guam and the Philippines) 
there are twenty, which gives us for our required number 
of submarines, 180. 

The outline here given of what constitutes for us an ade- 
quate navy may seem to many Americans extreme, but there 
is only one standard of comparison for navies, and that is 
other navies. 

Lyman A. CorrTen. 
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HOW TO RAISE ARMIES 
A Lesson For AMERICA FROM British EXPERIENCE 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


THE imminent possibility of a war with Germany imposes 
upon the United States the necessity of testing very thor- 
oughly her military organization and of assimilating and 
applying the lessons of the European struggle. In this arti- 
cle I propose to show, by particular reference to Great Brit- 
ain, the scope and character of just one of those lessons—the 
lesson of how to raise, and incidentally also of how not to 
raise, the largest armies that a commercial and non-military . 
nation can produce. 

The United States has much to learn from all the bel- 
ligerents, but most of all from Great Britain; and if and 
when Americans are forced, as we in England were forced 
in 1914, to fight a sudden and supreme fight for national 
existence, to gather up all their resources of men and mate- 
rial, transform them to military uses, and hurl them in a 
single thunderbolt against a long-prepared enemy, it is to 
British experience in the present war that they will turn 
both for the guidance and for the warnings to be extracted 
from it. That is not because Great Britain has managed her 
part in the war with a faultless and mechanical perfection. 
Her people have, indeed, accomplished marvels. In less 
than two and a half years they have built up a military 
organization which in efficiency and equipment equals, if it 
does not surpass, the machine that it took the Germans 
forty years of unswerving effort to construct. But though 
the achievements that stand to the credit of the British side 
of the account are prodigious and indisputable, they might 
have been attained more expeditiously and with a much 
smaller expenditure of money and energy. Great Britain 
has had to grope her way, painfully, with many stumblings 
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and strayings, to that summit of power which is now securely 
in her possession. But therein, precisely, lies the value of 
her record to Americans. You can learn from her successes ; 
you can learn almost as much from her mistakes. If I were 
an American—and the past twenty years have made me 
very largely one in sympathy and sentiment—I should be 
inclined to urge, as the first step towards national prepared- 
ness, a thorough study of British problems and perform- 
ances since August, 1914. For in the fundamental condi- 
tions that determine a country’s attitude towards war and 
its capacity to wage it, Great Britain and the United States 
are so similar as to be virtually one and the same land. 
Neither nation is organized for war, as Prussia for instance 
has been organized for the past hundred and fifty years. 
Neither nation regards war as the chief end of its existence. 
Neither in normal times and as a regular item in its policy 
enjoys universal military service. Both are busy, com- 
mercial democracies, armed for defense but meditating no 
aggression upon any other Power, with a strong bias of 
individualism in their composition, much more concerned 
with the factory than with the camp, firm in their attach- 
ment to representative and responsible government, suspi- 
cious of all State control and particularly suspicious of any- 
thing that tends to exalt the military over the civil power. 
Both have been accustomed to rely for their protection upon 
a small efficient professional army with larger but much less 
highly trained reserves of militia in the background. We 
in Great Britain found in 1914 when the storm broke upon 
us how utterly inadequate was such provision to the de- 
mands of modern war and that nothing less than the array- 
ing of the entire nation in arms would meet the needs of 
the crisis. Were a similar crisis to confront Americans they 
too would make the same discovery. They too would have 
to face on the spur of the moment the vast and varied 
problems of enrolling and training the whole manhood of 
the country. In that event I hope they would duplicate our 
triumphs while avoiding our blunders. I hope they would 
profit by our experience instead of by their own errors. 
Indeed I cherish a greater hope than that. There is no 
reason why Americans should not apply the lessons taught 
them by Great Britain in such a way that even the gravest 
emergency will find them ready to cope with it, fortified 
with ample knowledge of how to set about the business, 
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provided beforehand with a plan of action and the neces- 
sary machinery for its execution. We were caught two and 
a half years ago largely, grievously, unprepared. An Eng- . 
lishman can have no dearer wish than that Americans should 
never find themselves in any such predicament. They need 
not unless they wish to. With a little forethought, a little 
application, a little energy, a little common-sense, they can 
a” not only where we succeeded but also where we 
ailed. 

In this article I propose to bring out, if I can, some of 
the lessons to be learned from the tale of British recruiting. 
When the war broke out the utmost we could put into the 
field was 550,000 men. The regular army with its reserves 
accounted for 300,000 and the Territorial Force, correspond- 
ing to the American National Guard, only partially trained 
and not liable, except as volunteers, for foreign service, 
contributed a further 250,000. But of these 550,000 men 
over 100,000 were serving in India or other foreign stations. 
For the defense of the United Kingdom, consequently, and 
for the dispatch of an expeditionary force, only about 
400,000 men were available, more than half of whom were 
not fully trained. And not only was our army a small one 
but it had no arrangements for expansion. Its recruiting 
-r machinery and personnel barely sufficed to collect the cus- 
tomary annual quota of 30,000 recruits. Indeed only a 
month before the outbreak of the war the military authori- 
ties were solemnly debating how best to improve the meth- 
ods of obtaining these 30,000 a year. The recruiting offices 
were as a rule hidden away in poky back streets, with one 
medical officer in attendance; and an elaborate series of 
questions had to be administered, and a prodigious number 
of forms filled up, and each new recruit was compelled to 
have a bath before the King’s shilling was handed to him 
and he became a duly enrolled member of His Majesty’s 
forces. In those leisurely days some 500 persons comprised 
the total recruiting staff of the country. Today there are 
all but 7,000 engaged on nothing else. Great Britain de- 
clared war on Tuesday, August 4. On the previous Saturday 
the officer in charge of Great Scotland Yard, the principal 
recruiting office in London, attested only eight men. On 
Sunday and on Monday the office was closed. On Tuesday 
he found a seething mass of men outside the doors and it 
_ took nearly half an hour and twenty policemen to force 
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a path to his desk. For the whole of that day and for many 
days to come he was attesting men as hard as he could. 
So it was all over Great Britain. Men waited in thousands 
under a broiling sun the whole day long for their turn to 
come and were then, as often as not, told to come again 
next day. In the country districts they walked twenty miles 
and more to the nearest recruiting station and after enlist- 
ing would quietly lie down in a ditch for the night. Lord 
Kitchener on August 8 called for 100,000 volunteers. He 
got them in a fortnight. Instead of 30,000 recruits in a year 
more than that rolled in in a single day. In the fifth week 
of the war 175,000 enlisted for the Regular Army alone; 
many more joined the Territorials; and the full total of 
those who offered themselves in that one week can hardly 
have been less than 250,000. 

Naturally the old machinery for recruiting broke down. 
But civilian volunteers quickly rushed to the rescue. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, armed with a scrap of Lord Kitchener’s 
handwriting, spread over the country, assuming unheard-of 
responsibilities, turning the city halls into recruiting offices, 
engaging the necessary doctors out of hand, abolishing one 
by one the old formalities of enrollment, and improvising 
accommodation and a commissariat for the attested re- 
eruits, and explaining the cause for which Great Britain 
was fighting to huge and excited audiences. Getting the 
men, it was soon seen, was easy enough. Indeed it was 
fatally easy. The preparations that had been made and the 
reserves of material that had been accumulated on the basis 
of the pre-war establishment proved utterly inadequate to 
feed, house, clothe, equip, arm and drill these scores and 
hundreds of thousands of new recruits. The food was to 
be had, indeed, but there was no machinery for its proper 
distribution; there were no barracks, no huts, no tents to 
deal with so huge a host; the most essential items in their 
equipment would have required under normal conditions 
years to produce and even under the highest pressure could 
not be turned out at anything like the rate at which the men 
were coming forward; and as nearly all the officers and 
N.C.0’s of the Regular Army had left for the Front there 
- was next to nobody available for the drilling and training 
of the New Army. Very much the same situation arose in 
the American Civil War. Flooded with far more men than 
he could handle Stanton at the end of the first year of the 
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war stopped recruiting and dispersed his staff. It was a 
suicidal policy but we came near to repeating it in England 
two years ago. The War Office did not actually put up the 
shutters of the recruiting offices but on September 11, being 
at its wits’ end how to deal with the 500,000 men who had 
then joined up, it raised the standard for recruits. The 
device was but too successful. In the first week of its adop- 
tion the number of recruits for the Regular Army fell to 
less than a third of the figures for the previous week. A 
little later they were less than a ninth. But the falling off 
of recruits was only part of the evil. The nation got it 
into its head that enough had been done, that the War 
Office was satisfied and that no more men were needed. The 
splendid enthusiasm of the opening days and weeks of the | 
war was severely checked and its subsequent restoration 
required a titanic effort. 

: The second phase of recruiting in Great Britain is really 
the history of this effort. When the primal instinctive rush 
to the colors had been deliberately dammed by the War 
Office the people rather tended to infer that in this as in 
previous wars Great. Britain’s main functions would be not 
to supply fighting men but to keep the seas and furnish the 
Allies with the sinews of war. The country, it must be re- 
. membered, had never known conscription; it was not in- 
vaded; there was little to bring the war visibly home to it; 
and the sluggish, unrealizing cast of the national tempera- 
ment made it difficult for the mind to grasp what the eyes 
did not see. On the morrow of some German atrocity, like 
the bombardment of undefended ports, there was always a 
- big flow of men into the recruiting offices; but though the 
standard of height and chest measurement and physical fit- 
ness was lowered in October and the age-limit extended, and 
no further step was taken to limit the number of volunteers, 
it was clear that a special campaign would be needed if the 
nation was to put forth its full strength. This campaign 
was undertaken by the united organizations of afl the polit- 
ical parties. They deluged the country with speakers, they 
covered the walls with posters, they filled the newspapers 
with advertisements, they sent out something like 8,000,000 
letters of appeal, they utilized the services of wounded men 
home from the front, they turned the cinematograph into 
a most effective agency, they organized recruiting bands 
and parades, they conducted, in short, a campaign that was 
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more like an American Presidential election than anything 
that had ever been seen in Britain. Over 54,000,000 posters 
and leaflets were issued, over 12,000 meetings held, over. 
20,000 speeches delivered. Meanwhile cities and counties 
and private individuals began raising local battalions, mak- 
ing themselves responsible for the clothing, feeding, hous- 
ing and initial training of the units, subject of course to 
future reimbursement by the War Office. These local bat- 
talions, each recruited from its own neighborhood, caught 
the popular imagination and evoked an immense amount 
of local patriotism. No less than 243 of them have been 
raised, including a whole Division of ‘‘ Bantams ’’ of men, 
that is, between 5 feet and 5 feet 3 inches in height who 
had hitherto been excluded from the army. 

By these methods more than 2,000,000 men had been 
enlisted within a year from the beginning of the war. But 
they were wasteful methods. They were wasteful because 
they were indiscriminate. They made no distinction between 
the men who ought to be in the army and the men who 
would be more usefully employed in making munitions, on 
the railways, on the farms, or in industries that it was vital 
to maintain if the national wealth was to stand the strain 
of the war. It was to bring about a more judicious and a 
better organized system of recruiting as well as to tabulate 
all our remaining resources of man and woman-power that . 
the National Registration Act was passed in July, 1915. 
Under its terms not only had the actual occupation of every, 
male and female between the ages of 15 and 65 to be de- 
clared, but also their capacity for any other business which 
might be serviceable to the country. More than 150,000 
volunteers, mostly women, quickly offered themselves for the 
work of collecting the cards and checking and collating the 
information contained in them; and in a very few weeks and 
without a single hitch or the creation of any new machinery, 
a complete survey had been made of the whole country and 
of every man and woman in it between 15 and 65. At the 
same time various committees were busily at work weighing 
the comparative needs of the army, munition works, and 
agriculture and other civil industries. Their recommenda 
tions, when placed side by side with the results of the Regis- 
tration, made it possible to draw up lists of trades in the 
order of their national importance and to decide in the case 
of some of them that no workers, even though of military, 
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age, should be drafted from them into the Army. These 
trades were known as ‘‘ reserved occupations ’’ and the 
registration cards of the men employed in them were 
‘‘ starred ’’ as a precaution against their being taken away 
for other purposes. 

Everything was now complete for a final effort of the 
voluntary system. Hach recruiting office was supplied with 
the registration cards giving the names and addresses and 
occupations of all the men of military age in its district. 
‘There was a great outburst of posters and advertisements 
on the boardings; the party organizations redoubled their 
activities; recruiting marches composed of troops of all 
arms, headed by the regimental bands, paraded the country, 
one of them, and an extremely successful one, being no less 
than 8,000 strong; the Germans came opportunely to the 
‘assistance of the War Office by a series of Zeppelin raids; 
and Lord Derby was appointed Director-General of Recruit- 
ing. Lord Derby’s outstanding innovation was the system 
of group-recruiting. Those who wanted to enlist at once 
ere still allowed to do so. Those who preferred merely to 
attest their willingness to fight if called upon and in the 
meantime to remain undisturbed in their civil employments 
were immediately placed in the reserve under one of 46 
. groups according to their age and married or single state— 
the first 23 groups consisting of single men between the 
ages of 18 and 41, a group for each year, and the second 23 
groups being similarly allocated to married men. By this 
arrangement the War Office could always reckon on being 
able to call up a given number of recruits just as and when 
it wanted them. Two stipulations were attached to Lord 
Derby’s campaign. One was that if it failed after a two 
‘months’ trial to produce enough men for the Army’s needs, 
some form of compulsory service would be introduced. The 
other was that no married men were to be called up until 
the groups of single men had been exhausted and that if 
the single men were found not to have attested in satis- 
factory numbers compulsion would be applied to them before 
the married volunteers were summoned to the colors. ; 

On December 11, 1915, after two months of incessant 
effort, the lists were formally closed. The campaign had 
proved a big success. It had brought 275,000 men directly 
into the army; it had induced 2,250,000 men to attest their 
readiness to join up when called upon. But it had also 
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shown that a considerable number of single men of military 
aye had neither attested nor enlisted. A Bill was rapidly, 
passed through Parliament in January of last year applying 
compulsion to these reluctant bachelors; but before it was 
‘put into operation the group-tests were reopened, a great 
rush of recruits followed, and comparatively few single 
men were left to be gathered in by compulsion. The prin- 
ciple of compulsion, however, having thus been established 
it was only a question of time before it was enforced uni- 
versally. On May 25 all men between the ages of 18 and 
- 41 in Great Britain became liable for military service. At 
the same time tribunals were set up in every recruiting area 
to pass upon individual cases, to decide, for instance, whether 
a given individual for business or family reasons was not 
entitled to temporary or permanent exemption, to examine, 
or rather to re-examine, the position of the men in the 
** reserved occupations,’’ to hear the pleadings of the con- 
scientious objectors who, however, in spite of the attention 
they have attracted, only number two per cent. of the total 
claimants for exemption, and to comb out all the employees, 
manual or clerical, in industry or the Government offices or 
anywhere else whose work could be done at a pinch by boys 
or women or men above military age. There are nearly 
1,500 of these tribunals in Great Britain. They are all com- 
posed of busy men who receive no pay and precious few 
thanks for their unenviable but most necessary labors. On 
the whole they have deservedly earned the confidence of 
the country. Only about four per cent. of their decisions 
have been appealed against; and they are still at work put- 
ting the finishing touches to their task of distributing the 
burden of military service as widely and equitably as pos- 
sible. But it is worth noting that before either they or the 
compulsory system came into existence over 5,000,000 men, 
or more than 11 per cent. of the total population of the 
British Isles, had voluntarily joined the Army—a record of 
patriotic eagerness and sacrifice unparalleled, I believe, 
in the history of any land. It seems probable that, with 
the additional numbers brought in by conscription, at least 
6,500,000 men of the United Kingdom will have served with 
the colors before the war is over. 

The lessons to be derived from such a record lie on its 
face. It was our great fault in Great Britain that we had 
never thought out the recruiting problem in advance and 
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that the war found us utterly ignorant of the number of 
eligible men that we might reasonably hope to enlist. That, 
I say, was a grave fault. But it will be nothing less than a 
crime if the United States duplicates our error. There is 
no clearer injunction laid upon Americans by British ex- 
perience than this—that they should take stock of their 
man-power betimes; that they should know beforehand how 
many men at a time of crisis would be at their disposal. 
If I were an American I should certainly seek to lay the 
foundations of preparedness by urging upon both the State 
and the Federal Governments the necessity for a census of 
all the able-bodied men between 18 and 41, with a list of 
their occupations. In no other way, as we have found in 
Great Britain, can recruiting proceed on a scientific basis 
and a just proportion be observed between the claims of 
the Army and the claims of industry. To enlist everybody 
who offers himself and who is physically fit means in practice 
crippling trades that are vital to victory. I do not know 
exactly how many men we have had to discharge from the 
_ Army simply because, however excellent they were as sol- 
diers, they were still more useful to the nation as foremen 
and skilled artisans; but they can hardly by now be less than 
60,000. It was not until we got the National Registration 
_ Act, nearly a year after the commencement of the war, that 
the waste and misdirection of energy involved in training 
men to fight who had afterwards to be reinstated in their 
civilian occupations was obviated. Were each State in the 
American Union to pass a Registration Act of its own, to 
prepare, in other words, and to keep up to date, a muster- 
roll of its potential recruits, the main difficulty in the way 
of raising, if necessary, an American army of 10,000,000 
men would be removed. You would know where you were; 
each State could tell almost at a glance which men could be . 
spared for the army and which ought to be retained in the 
trades that support the main fabric of the nation’s com- 
merce or furnish the infinitely varied paraphernalia of 
modern war; you would obtain, in short, a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole situation. That preliminary survey, if British 
experience goes for anything, is absolutely indispensable 
when there is any question of recruiting men on so large a 
scale as to affect the proper balance between military and 
industrial needs. Without it you lose time—and time is the 
most precious of military commodities; you squander 
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energy—and energy in a life and death struggle is precisely 
what you cannot afford to squander; you grope and fumble 
in the dark when the imperative necessities of the hour call 
for brisk and confident progress in the light; you take steps 
that have afterwards to be retraced, you do work merely 
to find yourself later on compelled to undo it, you bangle 
a business that with a little prevision you might have dis- 
patched with a clear-cut swiftness and efficiency. I doubt 
whether there is today a single Englishman who woud not © 
assert that for a country like the United States the first and © 
essential starting point in any programme of preparedness 
is the compilation of a roster that will show at once the num- _ 
bers, addresses and occupation of all the men of military 
-age in each State. The information thus collected would 
naturally and automatically find its way to the War Depart- 
ment, there to be studied and classified. And it would be no 
small gain if the Federal Government lent its assistance by 
adding military statistics to the other objeets fulfilled by 
the decennial census returns. In Great Britain at any rate 
I shall hope to see the day when special cards to be filled 
up by all men of military age are sent to every household 
in the land whenever a national census is taken. 


Another lesson that is very forcibly impressed by British _- 


experience is that recruiting is or should be a civilian ‘busi- 
ness. That is to say the military should prescribe the gen- 
eral terms and conditions of enlistment, but the actual rais- 
ing of the volunteer armies should be left in civilian hands. 
Americans in this respect have a very great advantage over 
the people of Great Britain in the fact that theirs is a Fed- 
eral system of Government, that each State is a self-con- 
tained entity, and that the natural recruiting-sergeants of 
the country are the forty-six Governors of the States, who 
have at their instant command not only all the necessary 
local knowledge and experience but also the machinery of 
administration. Were I an American I should most strongly 
urge upon the Governor of my State the necessity of pre- 
paring a plan of recruiting without one day’s delay. Such 
a plan would include, first, the selection of the most promi- 
nent buildings in the cities and villages as recruiting sta- 
tions; secondly, the designation and enrollment of an ade- 
quate staff of doctors and clerks; thirdly, the choice—in - 
consultation, of course, with the military authorities—of 
sites for camps and training grounds; fourthly, the regis- 
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tration of the local firms that could be depended upon to 
furnish huts, tents and food supplies; and fifthly, a survey 
of the private dwelling houses adjacent to each camp on 
which recruits could be immediately billeted. With the 
ground-plan thus completed, all the rest would follow in 
orderly sequence. If it were necessary, for instance, as we 
found it to be in Great Britain, to explain the issues to the 
people and to rouse their patriotic enthusiasm, an American 
Governor, using the unequalled organization of the political 
parties throughout his State and having within arm’s reach 
the most expert writers of advertisements and designers of 
telling posters in the world, would quickly achieve results 
that would throw our British efforts into the shade. And just 
as the War Department would throw upon the Governors of 
the States the main responsibility for recruiting, so the 
Governors of the States, if they had profited by British ex- 
ample, would pass it on as much as possible to the Mayors 
of the various towns. A measured devolution is the essence 
of successful recruiting; and the most fruitful plan that can 
be adopted is that which enlists troops on a strictly terri- 
torial basis (so that men of the same neighborhood train 
and fight together), which elicits the greatest amount of 

local interest, and which encourages wealthy men to raise 
at their own initial expense special battalions in their own 
localities. 

But all recruiting is conditioned by two factors. The 
first factor is the supply of officers. The second is the sup- 
ply of armaments. It is of no use enlisting men by the hun- 
dreds of thousands unless there are officers to train them 
and rifles and other equipment ready for their use. If the 
civilian authorities hand over to the military authorities 
more men than the latter can possibly absorb and turn to 
account, the result is a breakdown. That, as I have de- 
scribed, was what happened to Great Britain. To get round 
it we adopted the disastrous expedient of checking enlist- 
ment by artificial expedients, with the consequence that an 
immense effort was subsequently necessary to start the 

_ flow of recruits again. There is a much better way. It is 
the way that we ultimately adopted ourselves, and that 
Americans, I think, would do well to copy. It consists in 
accepting every fit man who comes forward but in not call- 
ing him to the colors until he is wanted, until, that is, the 
military are ready to receive him. The moment he enlists 
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and the doctors have certified him as sound, he becomes a 


soldier and receives a soldier’s pay. But instead of in-, © 


stantly entraining him for the nearest camp or depot, he is 
sent back to his civilian employment and told to remain in 
it until the military authorities need him. The system works 
very smoothly. It is decided, for instance, that the military 
organization in New York State is in a position to handle 
100,000 recruits. When that total is reached men ought not 
to be, as they were in Great Britain, discouraged from enlist- 


ing. On the contrary the door should remain wide open and © 


every inducement held out to enter it. But those who do so 
should be placed on the active reserve, sent home, urged to 
resume their normal life, and wait until a summons from the 
Commanding Officer tells them that they are wanted. In this 
way the disturbance to civil life and business is reduced to 
a minimum and the military authorities are enabled to cut 
their coat according to their cloth, to plan ahead, and to 
take stock from day to day of the resources at their dis- 
posal. In no other way, indeed, can recruiting in an unpre- 
pared nation that does not possess a system of universal 
service and that is called upon to develop its utmost fighting 
power on the spur of the moment—in no other way can it 
proceed without an infinity of waste, confusion, and needless 
dislocation. We have paid in Great Britain during the past 
two and a half years a heavy and bitter price to assimilate 
that simple fact. 
With the well-nigh innumerable problems involved in 
producing munitions and material on the scale demanded by 
modern war—problems on which British experience throws 
a light of the highest power—I cannot deal in this article. 
But there is one factor intimately connected with recruiting 
on-which a word or two should be said—I mean the supply 
of officers and their training. We were badly off in both- 
respects in Great Britain when the war broke out. Outside 
the Regular Army, which of course was dispatched to the 
Front, and the Territorials, we had very few officers and 
such as we had, while keen and intelligent, knew next to 
nothing of what soldiering was. What saved the situation 
was the Officers’ Training Corps founded by Lord Haldane © 
and attached to practically all our universities and our 
‘great public schools. The officers who were members of, or 
had graduated from, these Training Corps and had then 
passed into civil life knew at any rate the rudiments of drill; 
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and with the help of retired N. C. O’s and a few officers on 
the active list of the Regular Army and a considerable array, 
of dug-outs they proceeded to put the new armies through 
their paces. But so engrossing was this work that they had 
no chance of carrying on their own military education. Un- 
til the end of 1914 there was practically no training what- 
ever for the officers of the new armies. The first batch 
were put through a month’s hurried course, but even this 
had to be dropped, so urgent and overriding was the neces- 
sity of licking the raw recruits into some sort of shape. 
Gradually schools for the instruction of officers in musketry, 
signalling, telephone, engineering for trench work, and the 
use of grenades, mortars and machine guns began to spring 
up. But it was not until the opening of the year 1916 
that their training was thoroughly organized. No officer 
now gets a commission unless he has served six weeks in 
the ranks. Then he goes to a cadet corps for four months. 
‘After that he is posted to his unit for three months. The 
- most efficient men are then sent to a Senior Officers’ Corps 
for a further three months. It is only, in short, after a 
year’s severe training that a lieutenant is now considered 
fit to go to the Front in charge of his men. In all this, I 
-imagine, there is more than one hint that Americans might 
usefully bear in mind, and more than one question they. 
would do well to revolve. What steps, in particular, are 
being taken by the American Universities and by the large 
_ {private schools that have become in recent years so distinc- 
tive a feature of American education, to establish Officers’ 
(Training Corps and to instruct the youth of the country in 
- the elements of soldiering I do not know. But I do know 
that if, when your time comes, and you have to grapple with 
the tremendous task of raising armies that run into millions, 
you are forced to depend for their training upon the officers 
of the Regular Army and the National Guard and have no 
outside source of supply, it will go desperately hard with you. 
And I also know that, short of universal service, there is 
no factor in preparedness more vital than the steady pour- 
_ ing forth from the schools and universities of batches of 
young men who are not unversed in the duties of an officer 
and who are ready, when the call upon them is made, to take 
charge of hastily-raised recruits with everything to learn 
and turn them into soldiers. 
Sypney Brooks. 


A DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


In the last three years there have been proposed in Con- 
gress ninety-nine amendments to the National Constitution, 
involving twenty-seven different subjects. Some of these 
may not be altogether unreasonable, but others are of a posi- 
tively revolutionary character, which if adopted would com- 
pletely change the nature of our Government. The amount 
of public attention given to these proposals in the press of 
the country is very slight. If mentioned at all, it is only in 
a casual manner, yet powerful influences are at work to pro- 
cure the adoption of these changes. What is most alarming 
is that a general disposition exists to try political experi- 
ments, some of which might prove fatal to the existence of 
any fundamental law whatever. From places of the highest 
authority at Washington utterances are publicly made which 
not only disparage the Constitution of the United States 
as an archaic document, but set up the casual judgments of 
a mere majority of the voters, formed without serious dis- 
cussion, as the ultimate standard of right and as the sole 
authority of law. In fact, for political purposes, wholly un- 
defined conceptions of ‘‘ humanity ’’—which has become a 
word to conjure with—are regarded as more valid than any 
laws; and the fundamental law in particular, which guaran- — 
tees to every citizen a ‘‘ due process of law,”’’ is held in slight 
esteem. 

Underlying this movement of destructive criticism is a 
popular ignorance of what the Constitution really means for 
the common man. It is not realized by the average man that 
all he holds most dear is wrapped up in the doctrines of the 
Constitution, and that if it were swept away the palladium 
~ of his liberties would be destroyed. Trial by jury, religious 
liberty, the right of free speech and free assembly—all the 
personal immunities of free men are a part of its guaran- 
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tees. It has never been demonstrated that any defensible 
forward step toward social justice is prohibited by it, and 
most of the proposals for changing it turn out upon close 
examination to be the furnishing of means to destroy some 
form of personal liberty and to force upon others, either 
States or persons, some surrender of their present consti- 
tutional rights. 

It is timely, therefore, to restate the philosophy on which 
the Constitution was founded. It was, in fact, the first at- 
tempt in history to lay the foundations of government in the 
deep setting of human rights. This the great empires and 
even the republics of the past had not even attempted to do. 
They were embodiments of predominant military force, the 
result of struggle on the field of battle; and all the so-called 
theories of the State were framed after the event, frequently 
with the purpose of imparting an appearance of reasonable- 
hess to a system that was, in effect, entirely the work of a 
dominating person or a dominating class. 

To this there is one apparent exception—the English 
Revolution of 1688, with which the writings of John Locke 
are closely associated. But, in fact, Locke’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Civil Government ’’ was not published until 1690, after the 
_.teform of the English Constitution had been effected. It 

formulated after the fact the principles on which the Eng- 
_ lish Revolution had proceeded, but it cannot be said to have 
produced the result, or in any way to have affected the actual 
form of the English Government. 

Nor can it be said that any single writing determined the 
form’of the American Governments, State or Federal. They 
grew quite naturally out of the conditions of the time; and 
yet there was in their formation a philosophy that is both 
coherent and original, the distinct product of reflective 
thought. 

That which was really original in the American Constitu- 
tions, State and Federal, is not to be found in their mere 
machinery, but solely in the purposes they were intended to 
realize. There was nothing new in the fact that the Con- 
stitutions were written, for so were the royal charters of 
the Colonies; which probably suggested the idea of a written 
form of fandamental law. There was nothing new in Repre- 
sentative Government, which was an inheritance from the 
Saxon Witenagamot. There was nothing original in the 
division and distribution of public powers, the importanee 
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of which Montesquieu had emphasized. Nor was there any- 
thing novel in the idea of a Bill of Rights, for similar guaran- 
tees had been secured in Magna Charta. 

The one really original idea in the American Constitu- 
tion was the conception of liberty as a strictly personal 
prerogative to be secured by a fundamental public law. I 
say as a personal prerogative, because liberty had previously 
been regarded as something belonging to the people in the 
mass, as a trophy extorted from royalty; but the American 
conception was that liberty is something inherent. in each 
individual as a moral personality, and not a concession made 
to the people by a government. 

This liberty of the individual, this inherent right of the. 
person to exercise his faculties ‘and obtain and enjoy the 
rewards of such exercise, this prerogative to be and to be- 
come all that Nature had provided that the individual is — 
capable of becoming,—was to be protected by public law; 
which should, therefore, accord to every man the same 
security in the exercise and enjoyment of his powers of 
action. 
If we ask what created this conception in the American 
mind, the answer is, I think, that it was the result of the effort. 
to comprehend the nature of the State in the light of moral 
and religious convictions. If every human being is respon- 
sible for what he makes of his life, liberty is the necessary 
precondition of self-realization. From this point of view the 
Absolute State does violence to the most sacred principle of 
human nature. By subjecting the individual to external con- 
trol beyond the necessities of social order it nullifies and ex- 
tinguishes all the natural impulses and all the aspirations of 
personal development. Such a State could find in the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of man no reason for existence. On 
the contrary, it was regarded as a mere usurpation resting 
entirely upon external force. 

A true State, then, must be an extension, and not a sup- 
pression, of liberty. It must be a friend and not an enemy to 
personal self-realization. It must be an affirmation and not 
a negation of the rights inherent in personality. The pur- 
pose of government, the men of the Revolution thought, was 
not to repress but to elicit the powers of the individual by 
creating the conditions for their peaceful and profitable activ- 
ity. In effect, government, in this conception of it, could be 
nothing else than the legal organization of liberty. Laws 
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there must be, yet there must be a limit to lawmaking. Lib- 
erty demanded conditions of personal activity, while govern- 
ment from its yery nature imposed restrictions upon personal 
action. The real problem was to reconcile government with 
liberty by the enactment of just and equal laws, at the same 
time prohibiting the enactment of laws that were not just 
and equal. What the Revolutionary Fathers held to be most 
fundamental was the idea that there exists nowhere in human 
society an unlimited and absolute authority. They did not 
accept it as possessed by others, nor did they claim it for 
_ themselves. They denied that it inhered in the Crown or in 
the Parliament. In truth, they could not admit that it existed 
anywhere. No majority could ever rightfully suppress the 
liberty of a minority; and while the power to do so might be 
possessed and exercised, even the whole people possessed 
no such authority. It was precisely that notion of unlimited 
authority against which they were in rebellion. To them 
mere power did not confer authority. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the word ‘* Sovereignty,’’ 
which has given rise to so much controversy, is not contained 
in the Declaration of Independence. It is not there in any 
way referred to as the foundation of government. The doc- 

- trine set forth in the Declaration is not a doctrine of Sover- 
eignty, but a repudiation of the common acceptance of it. 
The foundation of government there delineated is the per- 
sonal possession of certain ‘‘ unalienable Rights,’’—to use 
the exact language employed,—‘* among which are Life, Lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of Happiness.’? These Rights are not 
bestowed or in any sense derivative. They are inherent in 
personality as a free, self-conscious, and self-determining 
entity. The design of government is not to create or obtain 
them, but only to ‘‘ secure ’’ them; that is, to give them a 
social guarantee. It is for this purpose ‘‘ that governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 

- the consent of the governed.’’ And in declaring the Colonies 

-to be States, there is no assumption that they were Sover- 
eign in the sense of possessing unlimited authority over the 
people, which no one even dreamed of at that time. All that 
was claimed for the liberated Colonies in the Declaration 
was that *‘ they are, and of right ought to be, Free and 
Independent States.’’ 

It is deserving of emphasis that the idea of Sovereignty 

—a law term then for more than two centuries in current 
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tse to express what was esteemed the essence of the State— 
first emerges into use in our great public covenants only 
with the establishment of external relations between the 
separate Colonies or with foreign Powers. In the Articles 
of Confederation of 1781 it is said: ‘‘ Each State retains 
its sovereignty, freedom, and independence.’’ The meaning 
here is that no central Power claiming sovereign authority 
in the absolute sense could be allowed to imperil local 
liberty. In the Constitution of the United States, however, 


the idea of Sovereignty is not thus brought forward and 


expressed in the instrument itself. In it ‘‘ The People ’’ 
‘‘ ordain and establish’? a government of prescribed and 
limited powers for precisely defined purposes, all other 
rightful powers being reserved to the States or to the 
people. 

It is of the highest importance to consider how, in these 
attempts to formulate the thought of the time, the word 
‘“ Sovereignty ’’ is intentionally avoided, until the fear had 
arisen that the People might be inadvertently creating a 
virtually Sovereign Power that would eventually destroy 
their liberty; and then to compare and contrast this earlier 
silence with the heated controversies of a later period over 
this word and the powers associated with it. 

It may well be imagined that ‘‘ Sovereignty,’’ so long 
regarded as an attribute of kings, was to the men of the 
American Revolution a hated word, which they did not care 
to apply to themselves, and finally resorted to only as a bar 
to an encroachment upon their rights and means of self- 
protection. If there was to be anywhere a claim to Sover- 
eign Power, they preferred in 1781 to attribute it to the 
States rather than to the Confederation; but when in 1787 
it came to the question of a closer union, rendered neces- 
sary to their prosperity, they proceeded in effect to set 
limits to it as an attribute of the States, and instead of 
speaking of ‘‘ We the States ’’ preferred the safer and yet 
more potent formula of ‘‘ We the People.’’ 

It was, however, only in a qualified sense that the men 
of the American Revolution accepted the doctrine of the 
‘* Sovereignty of the People ’’ as laid down by Rousseau. 
He had simply transferred the idea of ‘‘ supreme power ”’ 
from the king to the people, still identifying supreme power. 
with supreme authority. But the men of the American 
Revolution never imagined, as the men of the French Revo- 
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lution did, that the people, although they were the ultimate 
political authority, possessed unlimited authority to do, and 
to compel others to do, whatever might be their good 
pleasure. They esteemed themselves under a still higher 
authority, the authority of moral law. For what, in fact, 
were they attempting to do? They were engaged in estab- 
lishing a government, which, they declared, was founded 
upon ‘‘ unalienable Rights ’’; and it was from these rights, 
and not merely from ‘‘ supreme power ”’ that the authority 
of government was to be derived. How, then, could they 
claim an authority to override, or to ignore, these ‘‘ un- 
alienable Rights,’? which belonged to men as responsible 
moral beings; and how could they establish a government 
without restricting its powers in such-a manner as to pre- 
vent its encroachment upon these ‘‘ Rights ’’? 

It was altogether a new philosophy of the State. It 
gave to government a human foundation instead of a merely 
dynamic foundation. Physical means might be necessary — 
to the enforcement of law under any government, but this 
new type of government was not derived from physical force. 
It was not the embodiment of the arbitrary will of any 
number of men. Majorities, sometimes even pluralities, 


. might prescribe the courses of action permitted under the 


Constitution, but the very idea of a constitution was so to 
limit the powers of government as to protect liberty; that 
is, to ‘‘ secure ’’ the rights of the individual. Of sover- 
eignty, therefore, in the sense of absolute and unlimited 
authority, there is no trace either in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or in the Constitution of the United States. 

The Declaration was, without doubt, the boldest and most 
radical expression of the power of the People ever made in 
the name of American citizenship. It is interesting, there- 


_ fore, to note that, in enumerating what these ‘‘ Free and In- 


dependent States’? might do, after affirming their power 
‘“ to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, and estab- 
lish Commerce,’’ it was added restrictively, ‘‘ and to do all 
other Acts and Things which Independent States may of 
right do.’’ 

Here is no pretense that governments may assume abso- 
lute powers. Even in their external relations, they must 
be governed by the rule of right; and this is not a self-willed 
rule, but a body of principles derived from reason, with full 
respect to the equitable claims of liberty. 
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When, therefore, in 1787, it came to the drafting of thé 
Constitution of the United States, the political philosophy; 
that was embodied in it was not only unique but in contra~ 
diction with the practices of Absolutism. Instead of pro- 
ducing a covenant which accorded rights to the People, as 
the royal charters had done, the People accorded rights to 
the Government they intended to create, and these were 
explicitly enumerated and precisely defined. The procedure 
was a complete reversal of the ordinary method of con< 
stituting a government. Hitherto, kings and emperors had 
granted ‘‘ rights and liberties’? in royal and imperial 
charters, sometimes bought with tribute and sometimes éx- 
torted from them by force of arms. This time it was ‘‘ The 
People,’’ already claiming possession of complete liberty 
as an inherent attribute of personality, that prescribed and 
limited the powers of government. Henceforth, government 
was to exist for the protection of liberty. It was a new pro- 
cedure in an age given over to Absolutism. Europe, startled, 
opened its eyes with astonishment. It was the beginning of 
a movement destined to envelop and transform the world. 
Here was a conception fertile in possibilities, for it pointed 


the way to the perfection of national existence and the de- 
velopment of peaceful international understandings by rest- 
ing the whole framework of civilization upon the dignity, 
of the human individual as a free and responsible being. 


II 


The American solution of the problem of reconciling 
government with liberty consisted in the acceptance of four 
fundamental ideas, which constitute the corner-stones of the 
structure which we now call our National Constitution. 

These four corner-stones of American Constitutionalism 
are: 

1. Representative Government; 

2. Division of Public Powers}; 

3. Guarantee of Personal Immunities; and, 

4, Judicial Protection of Constitutional Guarantees. 


What gives special interest to the consideration of these 
four fundamental ideas at this time is that every one of them 
is now hotly assailed as an obstacle to social justice and to 
that progress which the present and coming generations 
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ought to desire and make possible. This attack upon our 
existing institutions, and especially upon the Constitution 
of the United States, although made in the name of ‘‘ prog- 
ress,’’? does not proceed from any coherent conception of 
the true nature of the State, and it offers no new founda- 
tion principle upon which such a conception could be erected. 
It cannot, therefore, be dignified with the name of a new 
philosophy. It is, in fact, a protest against principles of 
any kind; and would make of Law an instrument of expro- 
priation in the interest of predominant desires. Against 
Representative Government it pleads for Direct Popular 
Action. Against Division of Public Powers it demands 
predominating Executive Authority to sweep away the sys- 
tem of checks and balances, in order promptly, without dis- 
cussion, to realize what is believed to be the popular will. 
Against the Guarantee of Personal Immunities, it claims 
the superiority of the will of the majority to which there is 
no limit. Against Judicial Protection of Constitutional Guar- 
antees it sets up the judgment of the mass. Against all of 
these constitutional ideas taken together, it opposes the 
immediate decision of the moment. It would sweep away 
all barriers to change and leave the whole social structure 
_ to the unlimited power of a majority of the voters. 

The devices to be substituted for constitutional limita- 
tions are the initiative and referendum, to be employed upon 
all subjects without distinction; the reinforcement of exec- 
utive authority, in order to procure prompt action; the 
elimination of constitutional guarantees, such as the prohi- 
bition of taking away property without ‘‘ due process of 
law ’’; the popular recall of judges, or of judicial decisions; 
and the affirmation of majority judgments in matters of 
law. Finally, the amendment of the amending clause of the 
Constitution, in such a way as to secure the easy alteration 
of the fundamental law, to the end that no court shall be able 
to declare any act of legislation unconstitutional. In short, 
the aim is, in effect, to destroy constitutionalism altogether 
by effacing the difference between a fundamental law and 
any ordinary statute. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that this is a complete 
repudiation not only of the philosophy by which the Consti- 
tution of the United States has been framed, but of the 
whole conception of a fundamental law. It is a scheme for 
a radical revolution in our form of government. 
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Claiming to be progressive, this scheme of government 
is in no sense constructive, but totally destructive. It lays 
down no principles whatever. It presents no vision of what 
the State would ultimately be, or of what it is desired that. 
it should be. It offers no guide to indicate to us what it 
might, if these doctrines were accepted, ultimately become. 
The only prospect it opens before us is a pathway to com- 
plete State omnipotence—the entire effacement of the indi- 
dividual, the creation of a mechanism of expropriation, the 
reign of sumptuary laws, the reduction of the cjtizen to a— 
mere slave of the State. 

But upon what ground can it be claimed that a majority 
of theoretically co-equal citizens—or even a minority, where 
there are several parties of which only one controls the gov- 
ernment—is entitled to absolute dictation regarding the life 
and property of the community? And how very real this 
subjection might become is evident from the revolution 
already accomplished by the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which empowers the Congress of the United 
States ‘‘ to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever 
source derived without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to any census or enumeration.’’ 
Here Congress is already absolute sovereign. It may in- 
crease the tax and change the exemption from it in any way 
it pleases, even to the limit of confiscation. By this means 
the State may become the owner of all the property of the 
people and the sole dispenser of the means of livelihood. 

The example cited is only an illustration, and it is not 
here intended to present any argument against a reasonable. 
income tax. But it may serve to remind us how easily, in 
the silence of the night as it were, almost without our obser- 
vation, if once we begin a series of changes in our funda- 
mental law, the whole spirit of our free institutions may 
suddenly vanish away. 

But the thought I would emphasize is, that the liberty we 
have loved and cherished is forever in danger; and that we 
cannot hope to retain it for ourselves and our posterity 
without regarding our fundamental law. <A State that is 
not based upon defensible general principles is built upon 
the sand. 

Davin Jayne Hitt. 
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CARRANZA’S NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


BY ROLAND G. USHER 


A DECREE issued by Carranza on September 14, 1916, in re- 
gard to mining concessions in Mexico may well mark a new 
point of departure of the utmost significance in the relations 
between the two countries. The substance of the decree, as 
quoted in the Mining and Scientific Press, declares that all 
mining concessions must be worked continuously under pen- 
alty of forfeiture, and shall be liable to forfeiture if work be 
suspended for longer than two continuous months, or for 
more than three months in the aggregate during each year. 
- <Any grantee, believing that he possesses a valid reason for 

_ the suspension of work without incurring the penalty of for- 

- feiture, may present his reason to the Secretary of Fomento. 
The decree explicitly states that such pleas will be accepted 
only when ‘‘ well founded and proven,’’ and that the period 
during which work may allowably be discontinued will not 
then exceed three months, unless a cause should be ‘‘ proven’’ 
to exist rendering operation ‘‘ absolutely impossible.’’ The 
Secretary of Fomento further shall designate for all conces- 
sions, new and old, ‘‘ the number of laborers which as a 
minimum must be employed thereon.’’ The old concessions 
‘‘ must employ the same number of men that have been or 
were employed at the time operations were suspended,”’ 
though a right is reserved to the Secretary to alter this 
number. Further, whenever the Secretary of Fomento for- 
feits a concession, he shall immediately call the attention of 
the Secretary of Hacienda to the fact, who shall then decide 
‘‘ whether the annulled concession shall thenceforward be 
opened to public denouncement or be worked and operated 
under the auspices of the Nation.’? The decree was to go 
into effect from the moment of publication. There were prac- 
tically no other qualifications. 
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The ostensible purpose of this new law is the entirely 
laudable object of preventing foreigners from obtaining 
mining concessions, holding them for years for speculative 
purposes, without working them in good faith. It is also 
intended to prevent the retention of title by a mere nominal 
working of the mine, and to this end attempts to provide a 
definition of the minimum, which shall be considered to be 
working the mine in good faith. N aturally, the Govern- 
ment could not very well say that every mine shall employ 
ten or fifty workmen, and discretion in the hands of the offi- 
cials who are to apply the law is defensible and necessary. 
A third object, which will also commend itself to liberal 
minds, is the attempt to provide a means by which the Mexi- 
can people can regain title to the mining concessions which 
have in some cases been abused and to announce in all cases 
that the eventual title itself rests in the Mexican people. 

At the same time, the equally obvious result of this de- 
cree is to make all ‘American mining property in Mexico 
liable to forfeiture at the discretion of Carranza’s officials. 
The salient fact is not in doubt. All mines ,will be forfeited 
which are not legally worked for a full ten months in the 
year. The conditions of legal work are to be defined in each 
case by the Secretary of Fomento at his discretion, without 
appeal. All exceptions, excuses, and variations shall be de- 
fined and determined by the Secretary of Fomento at his 
discretion and without appeal. Practically, the alien mine 
owner loses control of his own property, ceases to decide the | 
conditions of work under which it is profitable to carry on 
the business. He must either continue to operate under 
such conditions as the Mexican Government may decide are 
expedient, whatever they may be, or he must forfeit his con- 
cession, his machinery, and his whole working capital. 
There is no recourse to the courts provided; there is no ad- 
ministrative appeal mentioned. 

Kiven if we suppose this law to be administered in per- 
fect good faith, what would be more natural than a clash of 
opinion between the Mexican official and the mine owner 
as to the number of hands which can be profitably employed, 
or as to the conditions of work which the decree also allows 
the Government to dictate? It should.be sufficiently clear 
that American operators of Mexican mines lose control, un- 
der these conditions, of work and labor, to an extent which 
no employer does in this country, and they must submit to 
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a degree of supervision which the Government does not at- 
tempt in the United States, and which, so far as I know, no 
European country attempts, even Germany, and this too 
under a severity of penalty unexampled in civilized countries. 
Is it not, moreover, true. that in the United States no such 
autocratic power in the hands of one official over a whole in- 
dusiry would be tolerated, and that such hampering of indi- 
vidual initiative under the dire penalty of losing the whole 
property in case of a failure to comply, would be considered 
nothing short of legal tyranny of the worst type? When 
now we reflect that the official who is to wield this extensive 
autocratic power will be appointed by a military chief 
whose Government is hardly stable, against whom revolts 
are still endemic, and upon whose actions and policies there 
can be no normal check from publicity and public opinion, 
does not this decree become suspicious and inimical to Amer- 
ican interests to a very grave degree? 

While we must again be cautious and not leap before we 
can walk safely, is it not clear that this decree may be (I did 
not say is) intended to be a legal method of crippling all 
legitimate mining business in Mexico and of forfeiting the 
concessions to the State? The veriest tyro is aware of the 
fact that conditions in Mexico in the last four years have 


' been such that the continuous operation of mines has been 


difficult in the extreme, and that very few of them have been 
at work ten months in the year without interruption, or 
have employed the full complement of labor in their pay be- 
fore the civil wars broke out. A temporary scarcity of la- 
bor, lasting some weeks, has happened a good many times. 
An inability to work the mine at full time profitably has been 
due more than once to the inability to export the product 
by railroad and to the inexpediency of piling up ingots which 
could be easily stolen by a marauding army. The existence 


of civil war, the disorganization of the transportation sys- 


tem, the disorganization of the currency in Mexico, the pres- 
ent probability of a régime of irredeemable paper depreciat- 
ing from week to week, all these have made it seem expe- 
dient to many mine owners to operate only at intervals and 
only with part of the working force normally employed. 
The Government now issues, at a time when such conditions 
seem not unlikely to continue, a decree which practically 
states that unless the mine owners are able to accomplish 
what the very conditions in Mexico make extremely difficult 
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and often very unprofitable to attempt, the concession will 
be forfeited. 

There would seem to be no end of excuses which could be 
used by a Government anxious to confiscate the property. 
The machinery breaks down in the mine; conditions of trans- 
portation make it impossible to procure a new part from the 
United States with promptitude; the official inspector de- 
clares that the mine was unnecessarily idle, that the breaks 
in the machinery should not have taken so long to repair. 
He declares the mine forfeited. What is to be done? He 
demonstrates that (under other circumstances) such repairs 
had frequently been effected in one-third the time. The 
officials in Mexico City uphold him, and the mine is lost. If 
water floods the mine in the Winter or Spring, there would 
always be room to argue whether or not due precautions 
had been taken by the mine owner, and whether the flood was 
- due to his negligence or was really unforeseen. Then when 
labor is lacking, it would be always possible to hold that the 
employer had not done all he should to attract the workmen, 
that he had paid them too little, or abused them, or in one 
way or another failed in his part. If the owner pleads that 
civil war in the neighborhood frightened his men, who took to 
the hills, how much of an engagement will he be required to 
prove to make good his case? Suppose that, after all, his men 
fled at the rumor of trouble and no trouble came. He may not 
have been able to help it, and yet a good case can technically 
be made against him. There was no real war there, and yet 
his mine was not worked. Again, an infinite amount of argu- 
ment might take place over the question of what was a ces- 
sation of work: a total suspension of all work or anything 
less than the legal minimum. When we count months shall 
we count thirty-one working days, or shall the calendar 
months be used? The possibilities are infinite. 

The ease with which this system may become the most - 
lucrative engine of corruption ever known in a corrupt State 
should be apparent. It depends for its workability in any 
country upon the utmost discretion of the officials, upon their 
high scientific intelligence, and upon their entire probity. 
It vests this power in the appointee of a Government which 
has been, under all its forms, for two or three centuries, 
notoriously corrupt, notoriously venal in demanding bribes of 
corporations, notoriously without technical training, and no- 
toriously hostile to foreign interests. Even supposing that 
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Carranza has no intention whatever of really forfeiting the 
property and of really doing more than levy a sort of illicit 
taxation upon mine owners, the result may well be to create 
a situation extremely difficult to handle and exceedingly hard 
to bear. Assuming furthermore that nothing but a definite- 
ly honorable intention lies behind such legislation, what 
chance is there that a Government based only on makeshift, 
headed by a man until recently an adventurer, surrounded 
~ by a train who have attached themselves to his fortunes in 
probable expectation of reward, can administer with justice 
and operate successfully a direct control of the conditions 
of private enterprise which would be regarded in Europe 
and in the United States as an exercise of executive authority 
too difficult in its administration to be successful? 

At the same time, the difficulty of securing redress from 
the United States Government will be very great. Once the 
decree is accepted in principle at Washington, the probability 
that any real redress can be secured will become small. One 
sovereign Government in its dealing with another must al- 
ways assume, in the absence of a type of proof which rarely 
exists, the absolute good faith of the other’s officials and 
grant the entire honesty of the other’s legislative policies. 
It is most difficult for the United States Government, even 
granting its entire willingness to undertake the task, to re- 
cover for an American corporation a bribe which it is forced 
to give in order to retain its rights. How can our Secretary 
of State negotiate with the sovereign state of Mexico in re- 
gard to the number of laborers A ought to employ in his 
mine, or as to the length of time which a breakdown of 
machinery justifiably allowed B to suspend his operations? - 
This sort of technical issue is commonly dealt with in the 
courts and is not a subject for diplomacy. Indeed, such is- 
sues between sovereign states are commonly left to the dis- 
cretion of the Government making the regulation. Carranza 
evidently feels that the recognition by the United States Gov- 
ernment guarantees him this legal assumption of his good 
faith at Washington, and will cause our Government not to 
question the decree, nor to proceed in cases arising under it. 
Without attempting to borrow trouble, have we not here in 
this decree of Carranza’s a definitely new departure in his 
attitude toward Americans in Mexico, and is it not one. 


fraught with difficulty and trouble for the future? 
Rotanp G. UsHer. 
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CONSCIENCE AND THE ‘‘CONSCIENTIOUS: | 
OBJECTOR” 


BY SIDNEY WEBB 


Tue British Government, which never troubles about how 
to climb the fence until it comes to it, is just now struggling 
with the Conscientious Objectors to Compulsory Military — 
Service, of whom there are, at this moment, nearly a thous- 
and in gaol. The problem is one which the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments have had to grapple with, and 
one which may presently face the Government of the United 
States. It may therefore be of interest to examine what 
conscience is, and how we ought to regard it. 

Now this is emphatically one of those questions in which 
we must begin by a definition of terms. We must, to begin 
with, -distinguish sharply between conscience, the inward 
monitor, the intuitive moral judgment, the instantaneous 
appreciation of rightness or wrongness; and conscientious 
action, or integrity, the doing of what we — on what- 
ever grounds, to be right. 

Let us consider first conscience itself, the flash of the 
mind by which, independently of any ratiocination or argu- 
ment, we recognize, as we say, whether anything is right or 
wrong. 

One of the most attractive descriptions of conscience— 
attractive because of the absence of self-consciousness—is 
the Journal of John Woolman the American Quaker of the. 
eighteenth century, which has so frequently been reprinted. 
John Woolman was a tailor who began to get rich, but he 
says he felt a ‘‘ stop in his mind,’’ which made him give up 
his shop and return to work at the board. For the rest of 
his life with an exquisite simplicity he kept on having a 
‘* stop in his mind ’’ about one thing after another, about 
the. then respectable practice of negro slavery, about all 
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kinds of personal luxury, against the use of silver vessels, 
against any but the common share of private property or a 
mere subsistence income, finally even against all dyes or arti- 
. ficial coloring in clothes, insisting on the use of natural 
colors exclusively, so that ‘‘ people might come into clean- 
ness of spirit, cleanness of person and cleanness about their 
houses and garments.’’ 
Now what is this Stop in the Mind? I find in myself, as 
John Woolman did, an immediate weighing up of things; 
strongest about my own acts and thoughts, but also evoked 
by those of others; a decisive estimation of them as either 
right or wrong—in short, a moral judgment. When ap- 
plied to my own thoughts or actions, as is generally the case, 
I find that the flashes of moral judgment that I call my con- 
science are accompanied by feelings of a pleasurable or a 
painful kind. When the estimation is that of right, I find 
the sensation pleasant. Alas, such is my human nature, at 
any rate, that I am most aware of my conscience as a moni- 
tor ora critic. I do not propose to trouble you with any con- 
fessions. But speaking from my own experience, conscience 
‘seems much more frequently, on weighing me up in the bal- 
ance, to find me wanting. Perfection is not attained. I am 
more often and more poignantly aware of a bad conscience 
than of a good conscience. The feeling is uncomfortable. I 
gather that I am not alone in this, because Conscience is 
often identified with a sense of sin. For this, I suspect, there 
is a psychological explanation. Perhaps the reason why we 
so generally identify Conscience with a bad conscience or a 
sense of sin is that when we have a good conscience there 
is generally no conflict, and therefore no mental disturbance 
—we have inward peace, and even a diffused sense of joy, 
but there is no upset—whereas a bad conscience means an 
internal battle or struggle or upheaval, which cannot fail to 
make a deeper mark on our self-consciousness, which is very 
often made manifest to other people in the form of bad tem- 
per or acrimony. This leads me to the remark that although 
I can know directly only my own mind—and that very imper- 
fectly—I can infer from people’s statements and actions that 
they have self-consciousness of much the same kind as my 
own: in short, that conscience is as common to all men as is 
thought; though, as minds differ enormously one from an- 
other in their development, so consciences may presumably 
also differ—we have much reason to think that they do—in 
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the range of their activity, in intensity, and in the persist- 
ence of their importunity. Moreover, and this is of some sig- 
nificance, there are exactly the same grounds for attributing 
Conscience to some species of animals as there are for at- 
tributing them to other human beings than oneself. Dogs 
certainly have moral judgments and a consciousness of sin. 
So apparently do horses. 

Yet another attribute is that, according to the same evi- 
dence, Consciences differ very greatly, not only in their 
range, intensity and persistence, but also in their judgments. 
Not only are different things deemed right in different cen- 
turies, but also in different countries in the same century, © 
and—what is most disconcerting of all—by different people 
in the same country, in the same city and even in the same 
family. We note differences in the scope and content of Con- 
science according to the degree of education, the state of 
health, the social class, the vocation, and, perhaps, even the 
sex. 

So far for the mere description of Conscience—so to 
speak its Natural History. But we are nowadays not con- 
tent with any such mere description. We go on to enquire of 
conscience as of every other phenomenon, what is its expla- 
nation, its causation, its origin. In this age of ratiocination 
we demand, so to speak, an Analytic Chemistry of Con- 
science, before we are satisfield to decide how we shall re- 
gard its judgments. Now upon the origin and cause of con- 
science I distinguish four hypotheses, each of them widely 
held—which I call respectively, the Religious, the Rational- . 
ist, the Mystic and the Sociological. 

To the sincerely religious person Conscience is the direct 
message of God to the individual—not in the earthquake or 
the thunder—not even in argument or in ratiocination—but 
in the still small voice is the divine instruction to be found: 
and when it is found its authority is supreme. It is above 
conventional morality, above the law of the State: even, as 
Cardinal Newman asserted, with a good deal of support 
from Catholic theology, above the precepts of the Church or 
the decisions of the Pope himself. 

I do not want to criticise this view. I would, however, 

‘point out that it carries conviction only to those who are al- 
ready convinced: whilst to those who are not, it comes with - 
no authority at all. It is, to say the least, suspicious that the 
Divine Authority that is today claimed for Conscience was 
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yesterday claimed also for dreams; and even for that mod- 
ern evidence of insanity—the hearing of voices. Moreover, 
this hypothesis fails, in practice, to solve any problem, be- 
cause if your Conscience is a message from God, so is mine; 
and when they do not agree, how are we to decide? We see, 
in fact, that the theologians have found it necessary to in- 
vest the voice of God theory of Conscience with a great and 
bewildering elaboration. We learn from them that what 
seems to be Conscience may be a mere manifestation of 
ignorance, self-conceit and self-will; we find praises of a 
humble conscience; we are warned of the need for an in- 
structed conscience. The phrase ‘‘an instructed con- 
science,’’ by the way, is open to a dangerous misinterpreta- 
tion. Conscience, say the theologians, cannot decide rightly 
in ignorance or misconstruction of the facts. Now if we re- 
sort to some other source for what we call the facts, and so 
instruct our conscience, the process comes uncomfortably 
near that of tampering with the Judge. I am afraid that 
the magnificent glow and certainty of Mr. Gladstone’s exu- 
berant Conscience was due to this process of instruction. 
The Rationalist view of Conscience seems to be that it is 
an attempt on the part of the individual, in the light of rea- 
son, to judge his own life according to some accepted axiom 
e.g. ‘‘ the Golden Rule ’’; or ‘‘ the greatest good of the 
greatest number ’’; or ‘‘ act always in such a way as you 
would wish to have universally followed.’’ Such a con- 
science is clearly within the realm of argument and discus- 
sion. We bring a disputed point before the bar of Reason, 
and Reason, not Conscience, may produce strange stops in 
the mind. When, in defiance of social law and custom, it 
leads to experiments on higher planes of conduct, this con- 
ception of Conscience corresponds to what I understand to 
be the meaning of Conscience to the modern mystic, viz. that 
it is the outcome of the life-force initiating, independently of 
ratiocination, moral judgments of supreme validity, from 
which arise, through the spiritual genius of individuals, new 
social organization of the greatest value to the race. 
On what I call the sociological view, Conscience is the un- 
conscious reflection in the mind of the individual of the cus- 
toms and laws and conventions of the race. Three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, before we thought much about here- 
dity or knew much about evolution, Alex. Bain could say 
without hesitation that Conscience was merely the reflection 
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of the customs and laws and conventions of the commu- 
nity—from which it followed that the individual Conscience 
could not practically be in conflict with the Law of the Land. | 
If it was, it was merely a diseased conscience, and might be 
disregarded. But we believe now that, not merely the laws 
of today, but the laws of all the past ages, not only the 
conventions here and now, but the lessons of the tribe from 
which we have sprung, have left their impress on our minds. 
The judgments of Conscience, on this view, represent a com- 
pendium of the experiences of the race—an extremely gen- 
eralized and abbreviated summary of many diverse experi- 
ences, but one which, however imperfect, we may assume to 
have been useful to the race in the struggle for existence 
and therefore to have, on the whole, made for correspond- 
ence between the individual and the environment. 

Putting it in another way, Conscience on this hypothesis 
may be ascribed to the Herd Instinct in Man. It is the out- 
come of that gregariousness which is as original and as in- 
variable a characteristic of man as his erect stature. That 
which has served the needs of the Herd becomes enshrined 
in the minds of all its members—inspires in them intuitive 
moral judgment, in highly generalized form, slightly vary- 
ing with the different experiences of each line of descent, and - 
even each individual, and thus produces today the Individual 
Conscience. In a remarkable book of distinct originality, 
lately published, The Instinct of the Herd im Peace and War, 
by W. Trotter, this sociological explanation of Conscience is 
developed with great power. * 

Now the drawback to this sociological explanation of Con- 
science is that it fails, as it seems to me, to explain what I 
call the emergence of Moral Genius. A conscience derived 
exclusively from the herd instinct would seem to be a very 
conservative Conscience, not to say an atavistic or reac- 
tionary Conscience, incapable of progress. I do not think we 
can deny that there is a good deal of conservatism in Con- 
science. ‘‘ Here’s a stranger—heave a brick at him,’’ is what 
we are all apt to say to any moral idea to which we are unac- 
customed. But we have got to explain how it is that the com- 
mon Conscience is also progressive—how it is that the com- 
mon Conscience condemns today as wrong what the common 
Conscience in past ages approved as right. This is where the 
mystic explanation of Conscience—or perhaps the rational- 
istic explanation of conscience—comes in. Some wap 
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whose Conscience differed in its judgments from those of 
his contemporaries must have begun for the first time to feel 
a stop in his mind with regard to something which they re- 
garded as unobjectionable or even as laudable—such as ¢an- 
nibalism, human sacrifices, the putting to death of the use- 
less aged, infanticide, gladiatorial contests, chattel slavery, 
dueiling, cruelty to warm blooded animals or what not. 
This raising of the level of the common Conscience is 
the service to humanity of those whom we revere as moral 
geniuses. The process usually takes a long time, perhaps 
centuries. Probably in all cases the first half-dozen of such 
moral geniuses at each advance get stoned as cranks or exe- 
cuted as criminals. Jesus of Nazareth was not the only 
Christ who has been crucified, and whose new moral judg- 
ments have risen again from his death, and spread through- 
out the world. Unfortunately there seems no way in which 
the average sensual man can be sure of recognizing the emer- 
gent moral genius when he meets him. Or rather, perhaps 
the moral genius exists very rarely, or not at all, as a com- 
plete person. The light of the new moral judgments that is 
about to be born breaks through in chinks in the crusted 
minds of a whole generation. What history seems to point 
to is the appearance in men’s minds of faint glimmerings of 
“new light. We may all have these glimmerings and in some 
they may amount to flashes. By and bye, after more or less 
delay (and probably a lot of martyrdoms of various 
degree), what were scattered glimmerings in individuals, 
and occasionally flashes, become a faint general glow in most 
people’ s minds, and Conscience is new born. It is interest- 
ing to speculate with regard to what subjects we are today 
in the early stages of such a rebirth, and how prolonged will 
be the labor in each case before we all feel a stop in the mind 
—not only about war—but also about living unproductively 
on rent and interest (that is to say, consuming that which 
one has not produced) ; absorbing to oneself more even of 
what one has helped to produce than can be allotted to others, © 
instead of ‘‘ choosing equality ’’; desiring to exercise power 
otherwise than as a form of service; the whole conception of 
revenge and punishment; omitting to revolt against ugli- 
ness as if it were really what we now call sin; and even that 
almost universal form of lying which is more accurately dis- 
tinguished as indifference to the discovery of truth. 

However, I have said sufficient about Conscience, which 
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is one of those things, like wealth and beauty, about which. 
we all feel we know enough for practical purposes. I come 
now to Conscientious Action—that is to say, to what I prefer 
to eall Integrity, the resolute execution by each individual in 
his own conduct of that which he believes to be right. I beg 
you to notice that this Conscientious Action is not the same 
thing as the intuitive moral judgment that we call Con- 
science. I do not find in myself, nor do I see in others, any 
evidence that Conscience—that is to say the intuitive flash of 
appreciation of rightness or wrongness—is by any means the 
only source of the judgments that guide the action that com- 
mends itself as right. Of course, I don’t myself always do 
right. I find I am continually being impelled by impulses, — 
which may be instincts or appetites, or for that matter voices 
of the Devil, to actions which do not commend themselves to 
me as right. I don’t always yield to these influences. In 
fact, I flatter myself, as we all of us do, that I very often do 
right. But I cannot discover that all those of my actions that 
commend themselves to me as right derive their inspiration 
from anything that I can call Conscience. When I observe 
the rule of the road in walking or driving, as I habitually 
do, often resisting an impulse to go in the opposite direc- 
tion, I don’t regard my keeping to the right or to the left, 
in one country or the other, as inspired by Conscience. Gen- 
erally speaking, we accept the Law of the Land as sufficient 
warrant for our obedience; or it may be the authority of our 
particular Church; or it may be the outeome of our reason- 
ing faculty, as when an engineer after prolonged calculation 
decides what is the right arrangement of stresses and strains 
for the railway bridge that he has to build. No doubt in each 
case there is an intuitive moral judgment, a dictate of Con- 
science, that we should do that which on other grounds we 
have already decided to be right; but this is not the same 
thing as the intuitive moral judgment as to what is right— 
which is what I call’'Conscience. Thus, the man of integrity, 
which is what we mean by the conscientious man, may be 
relied on to do what he thinks to be right; but the particular 
course of action that he will decide to be right will, in many 
cases, be merely that which the law commands, and merely 
because the law commands it; sometimes his course of action 
will be that which his Church or the public opinion of his 
particular social class, or of his vocation, or that of his fam- 
ily prescribes; and really for no other reason (whether he 
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recognizes this fact or not) than that it is ‘‘ the thing ’’ to 
do; sometimes again, it will be the outcome of deliberate 
calculation or ratiocination; it may be prolonged and scienti- 
fically verified according to the facts within his knowledge 
and the principles by which he guides his life. Finally, I 
think in a relatively small minority of cases in each man’s 
normal life—it will sometimes be none of these things but the 
dictate of that intuitive normal judgment, that stop in the 
mind, that convincing flash of moral insight that we call Con- 
science. 

Now the man of integrity sometimes finds himself decid- 
ing on a course of action contrary to that desired or ap- 
proved or taken by his family or his neighbors, or the part- 
ners with whom he finds himself associated in a common en- 
terprise. It may be merely that he wants to obey the law be- 
cause it is the law, whereas other people of equal integrity 
take a different view of the law. It may be that his knowl- 
edge of facts, or his powers of ratiocination, or the princi- 
ples on which he guides his life, lead him to the belief that 
a certain course is right, whereas other people, of equal in- 
tegrity, but deciding on other evidence, or in accordance 
with other principles, consider some other course to be right. 
In both these cases we may have two equally conscientious 
‘ persons coming to diametrically opposite conclusions, and 
perhaps therefore contending against each other, each being 
conscientiously persuaded that he is in the right. 

What is interesting to us today is the case in which the 
man of integrity feels that his right course is one that brings 
him in conflict with the law of the land, or the opinions and 
desires of the mass of his fellow countrymen. We have come 
so thoroughly to believe in the expediency of private judg- 
ment that no Goverpment, and practically no Church, 
troubles to interfere with any man’s belief, if he keeps it to 
himself; and there has come also to be an enormous increase 
of tolerance even as regards the expression of heretical be- 
liefs. But the Government—that Grand Committee to whom 
we have perforce committed the conduct of the collective 
activities of the nation—makes certain demands upon the 
individual citizen, sometimes in the way of contributing 
taxes, and sometimes in the form of personal service, with 
which demands the individual citizen now and then thinks it. 
positively wrong actively to comply. He thereupon sets up 
his own private judgment against that of the community, 
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and conscientiously objects to that which the majority of his 
fellow men equally conscientiously require. 

I want you to note again that the decision of the Con- 
scientious Objector as to the wrongness of the action may 
not always be inspired by that intuitive flash of moral judg- 
ment that I have called Conscience. It may not be a stop 
in the mind. We say to this objector that, although he may 
quite conscientiously hold those opinions, which may pos- 
sibly one day be found to be accurate, we cannot recognize 
that they warrant him in an objection of conscience to the. 
action required of the individual citizen. The individual 
citizen has committed the conduct of the nation’s collective 
affairs to the Government, and whether the Government acts 
as he thinks wisely or as he thinks unwisely, his obligation 
and duty as a citizen is, so far as action is concerned, to ac- 
quiesce in their judgment at any rate until the next Election 
Day comes round, even if he ‘‘ lets off steam ’’ by public criti- 
cism. His dissentient private judgment in such a. case is 
one of ratiocination and argument in which he may quite pos- 
sibly prove to be right, but it is not a case of that flash of in- 
tuitive moral judgment that is correctly termed Conscience. 

We have, therefore, still to deal with the real Conscien- 
tious Objector—the man whose decision rests not on any 
rival authority, or on ratiocination and argument upon facts, 
but is the dictate of an intuitive moral judgment, a flash of 
convincing moral insight. When such a man presents him- 
self and says he has a stop in his mind, the question arises, 
what is the community, and the administrator to whom the 
community gives the conduct of its affairs, to do about it? 

Now there is one easy way out of the dilemma that must 
occur to all of us. It was the course advised by Dogberry to 
the watchman when the man whom he challenged to stand, 
simply refused to stand. We may let him go. [I believe that 
among certain tribes of Mexican Indians, as among other 
primitive communities, a lunatic—that is to say a man who 
acts in ways that the tribe cannot comprehend, flagrantly op- 
posed to all that they think normal and rational, and appar- 
ently without the same basis of ratiocination that guides 
their own conduct—is regarded as inspired by the Great 
Spirit, and is left unmolested to indulge in such strange 
antics as he pleases. Let no one speak disrespectfully of our 
Conscientious Objectors. But it is impossible to ignore the . 
fact that the claim occasionally made on their behalf, that 
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they should be left free to do or not to do exactly what their 
several consciences dictate—because these dictates may be 
the special messages of God, or the mystic inspirations of a 
morality superior in authority to that of the mass of the 
community—bears a very close resemblance to primitive 
man’s bewildered adoration of the lunatic. How are we, in 
practice, to distinguish between one Conscience and another? 

And there is another difficulty, which we must not refuse 
to face. To put it quite frankly, it is even more easy to pre- 
tend to a conscientious objection than it is to pretend to 
sciatica. It is unnecessary to enlarge on this very awkward 
fact. It is clear that, on more than one ground, no one can 
complain of the reality of his conscientious objection being 
tested, and its exact nature ascertained. Here the British 
Government and the House of Commons completely broke 
down. Naturally the War Office was at sea in the matter. 
We are not told whether the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
asked for advice, but the Protestant Churches have for cen- 
turies so completely neglected the pathology of Conscience 
and indeed, all mental hygiene, that it is doubtful whether 
even the Anglican Bench of Bishops could have helped in the 
dilemma. They were not, in fact, consulted. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which has uninterruptedly 
accumulated experience in what may be called the pathology 
of Conscience, knows much more about it. The Conscience 
of the sincere believer is, we are told, a humble conscience, 
free from intellectual pride, aware that some issues are too 
complicated for any simple solution. You can’t immediately 
decide what is the length of a crooked stick by looking at it; 
or even by measuring it with your umbrella. The path of a 
Government is often more crooked than that of the most 
crooked stick. Moreover, the moral validity of the dictates 
of Conscience depends on its being in the best sense an in- 
structed conscience, aware of the facts at issue. Is the ob- 
jector sure that the limited range of facts present to his con- 
sciousness, on which his Conscience is intuitively pronounc- 
ing a moral judgment, comprise all the facts necessary for 
his decision, and that his impression of them corresponds 
sufficiently accurately with their objective reality? The Cath- 
olic Church, whilst admitting the supreme authority of Con- 
science, reminds the objector of the necessity not only of a 
wholesome humility in face of all the complications of the 
issues, but also of an adequate knowledge of the circum- 
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stances of the case to which he is with so much presumption 
applying his private judgment. Would it not be well, the 
experienced Church warns him, not immediately to assume 
that th> stop in your mind is the authoritative verdict of a 
divinely inspired Conscience, but humbly to reflect, with 
prayer and fasting, whether it may not be, unconsciously to 
yourself, the outcome of some natural reluctance to aban- 
don the course of action to which you are prone, it may be 
even some natural shrinking from the sacrifice that is de- 
manded, obscured by a measure of that self-conceit from. 
which no human heart is exempt. There is, too, such a thing 
as self-will, an obstinate resistance to a command, merely 
because it is a command; and this may enter into what seems 
to be conscience. Thus, though the Catholic Church gives 
great weight to a conscientious objection to the perform- 
ance of a public duty, it does not demur to such an objection 
being closely scrutinized and tested. 

There is a rough and ready test which the man of the 
world applies, and to which, for reasons not those of the man 
of the world, I am disposed to give a certain validity, al- 
though it cannot be claimed as conclusive. Is the course of 
action dictated by Conscience in any way more pleasurable 
or more advantageous to the Objector than that to which he 
conscientiously objects? I am not now endorsing the course 
and stupid abuse of the Conscientious Objectors as mere 
shirkers and cowards. But unless we are to adopt the un- 
critical attitude of primitive man in adoring as divinely in- 
spired the vagaries of the lunatic, our principal reason for 
respecting an individual Conscience which differs in its judg- 
ments from the Consciences of the rest of the community, 
is the ‘‘ larger expediency ’’ of always leaving open the door 
to the emergence of moral genius, by the influence of which 
the common conscience of humanity will gradually be raised 
to new heights. Thus, on this view, we may fairly ask the 
Conscientious Objector, if not to transcend the highest flights 
of the existing world-morality, at least not to sink below its 
normal level. It is clear that he is not warranted by his 
Conscience in claiming the privilege of a ‘‘ soft option.’’ 
The man who is really moral will certainly, in the two thou- 
sand years old phrase of Menander, ‘‘ choose equality ’’ 
with his fellow-citizens, even more when it is a question of 
equality of sacrifice than when it is one of equality of re- 
ward; and it is surely a very halting Conscience which dic- 
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tates abstention from fighting in the trenches, and does not 
inspire the rendering of something like an equal sacrifice of 
personal comfort in the service of the community. How- 
ever much we may think our country to have erred and 
blundered, it needs our help, and we owe it a debt. 

There is, accordingly, to say the least of it, some sense 
in the idea of alternative service—even in the idea of a spe- 
cial Non-Combatant Corps—however clumsily the idea may 
have been applied by the British War Office. There should, 
of course, be no question of using the alternative as punish- 
ment. The really conscientious Conscientious Objector will, 
_ Wwe may assume, ask for the alternative, as his way of 
‘* choosing equality.’? And though it is scarcely possible to 
imagine any useful alternative which is so horrible as what 
Mr. Masefield has so brilliantly described in Gallipoli, or 
even of a winter in the trenches of the Somme, we can gladly 
accept such sacrifice as the really Conscientious Objector 
will be ready to make, as his special contribution to the 
service of his country. The matter is of more than momen- 
tary importance, because, although this war will pass away, 
and the British Military Service Acts will be repealed, 
neither England nor America will probably escape (for the 
sake of an effective ‘‘ preparedness ’’ of national defense) 
some form of universal compulsory training in the use of 
arms; and to this there will always be a certain number of 
Conscientious Objectors, with whom we shall have to deal. 
Some members of the Society of Friends realised this aspect 
of the question a few years ago; and just as William James 
was proposing to the world a ‘‘ Moral Equivalent of War,’’ 
so they proposed to their fellow-Quakers a ‘‘ Moral Equiv- . 
alent of Compulsory Military Service ’’—an equal stint of 
useful work for the community, under conditions as onerous 
and uncomfortable as those of service in the ranks of a 
conscript army. Now, there will be no difficulty in arrang- 
ing for some form of alternative service, of marked utility 
to the community, that would require a personal sacrifice 
equal to that of Compulsory Military Training in peace time. 
I can imagine quite good and useful results from a year’s 
service as a coalhewer by the Conscientious Objector in the 
Government Coal Mines set apart for that purpose. 

Finally, I come to the Conscientious Objector who delib- 
erately takes up the position of the anarchist; and refuses 
to obey the command of the State, even where what is com- 
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manded is not in itself open to conscientious objection, 

merely because it is a command. I do not see how, in prin- 

ciple, we can allow this claim at all. But I shall recur in my 

_ conclusions, to what is substantially much the same case as 
that of the anarchist. 

It is worth while at this point considering how the prin- 
ciples that I have been suggesting can be applied to the vari- 
ous groups of Conscientious Objectors in the history of the 
last three centuries. The leading case is of course that of 
the Society of Friends who have, by their steadfastness, by 
the purity of their lives, and—may I say—also by the re- 
markable self-discipline which they have taught themselves 
to apply to their own consciences, won for themselves the 
respectful admiration of all the world. There is much that 
is instructive to the Conscientious Objector in what I may 
call the evolution of conscientious objection among the 
Friends, from the time when George Fox felt called upon 
actively to object to other people worshiping God in any 
building with a steeple, and some of his contemporaries 
occasionally felt a stop in their minds about wearing any 
clothes at all—through the time when they merely refused 
to proffer the taxes levied for purposes of which they dis- 
approved and let the State distrain—down to their ex- 
tremely influential habit of ‘‘ taking counsel together ’’ in 
all difficulties, with its resulting frequent acquiescence of 
the individual in ‘‘ the sense of the meeting.’’ The Society 
of Friends has shown a high degree of practical wisdom— 
more than I fancy it is willing publicly to admit—in the way 
in which it now deals with the Conscientious Objectors in its. 
own bosom; full of reverence for the possible emergent 
moral genius, and yet full of practical common sense in its 
encouragement of humility. For my part I should always 
advise the Government to call upon the Society itself to work 
out a scheme of its own for dealing with those of its members 
who threatened to be Conscientious Objectors to any Gov- 
ernment requirement. I should feel quite sure that the 
scheme would be a shrewd one, likely to meet all the necessi- 
ties of the case; and, once the point had been mentioned to 
the leaders, I should rely confidently on the community get- 
ting quite a good equivalent both of service and of sacrifice. 
It is open to consideration whether some other denomina- 
tions or communities or societies fostering Conscientious Ob- 
jectors might not usefully be dealt with in the same way. 
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But there are other cases. Have we, for instance, any 
right to enforce by law, medical attendance and treatment on 
the ‘‘ peculiar people,’’ with whom it is a matter of Con-: 
science to abstain from such carnal aid. I do not know how 
far the sincere devotees of ‘‘ Christian Science ’’ take up 
the same position. This case is, however, not one of serious 
practical difficulty. The claim of Conscience can be admitted 
only in respect of the treatment of oneself. We simply re-. 
fuse to listen to the thug, in the India of the last century, 
whose Conscience bade him commit an endless succession of 
coldblooded murders. We equally lay it down that a parent 
who wilfully deprives his or her child of medical attendance, 
runs the risk of punishment for the crime of cruelty, or in 
case of the child’s death, for that of manslaughter. But we 
do not insist by law on the adult person taking medicine, or 
submitting to a surgical operation if he has a stop in his 
mind about it. He may die if he likes. In the United King- 
dom, we do not even, by the criminal law, compel a man to 
get physic for his wife if his Conscience—not hers—forbids 


it! 


We have gone a step further with regard to vaccination, . 


in which we not only allow a man and his wife to refuse to be 
_ vaccinated if their consciences so dictate. They may, if they 
like, in the United Kingdom, endanger all their neighbors 
by remaining susceptible to smallpox. But they are per- 
mitted also to refuse to allow their infant children to be 
vaccinated. Personally, I do not see how this exercise of 
judgment can be regarded as within the scope of Conscience 
as I have defined it; and if we all believed in the efficacy of 
vaccination as implicitly as most of the doctors, I think the 
law would be altered. The fact is that we believe less and 
less. 

Equally outside the scope of Conscience to my mind, 
though not for that reason any the less worthy of respect, 
are the refusals of conquered peoples to recognize the au- 
thority of their conquerors; the threatened resistance of 
Protestant Ulster to a Home Rule Parliament; the objection 
of particular householders in Victorian England to pay the 
ancient parish revenue that was unluckily termed the Church 
Rate (when it was really the Democratic parish rate) on the 
ground that certain expenses for religious serviees had come 
to be paid from it; the ‘‘ passive resistance ’’ offered in 
England between 1903 and 1906 to the payment of that part 
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of the Poor Rate or General District Rate that was supposed 
to meet the expenses of the religious instruction given in 
the Non-Provided Schools; the refusal of some of the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage in the United Kingdom to pay 
taxes because women (like 40 per cent of men) have no vote 
for Parliament. All these acts and resistances were mani- 
festly the outcome of ratiocination and argument. They 
may have been right—certainly those who acted in these 
ways were convinced of their rightness. But in my views 
these decisions can no more be ascribed to the intuitive . 
moral judgment, the flash of moral insight, than any other 
action that commends itself to the individual as right. To 
describe acts and resistances of this kind as the dictates of 
Conscience is, in my judgment, to misuse the term. 

The case of the Conscientious Objector who refuses to 
take part in war stands, to my mind, on a different footing. 
That there exists in many minds an intuitive moral judg- 
ment against deliberately killing men, I can have no doubt. 
I am inclined to think that Conscience on this point is pretty 
common. After all, it is now a long time since the emer- 
gence of that moral genius who taught a religion of love; 
and in spite of all the ingenious perversions of this teaching, 
some of it has got embedded in the Caucasian mind. But 
most of us argue successfully with our Consciences on the 
point, and believe that there is such a thing as a moral right 
of self-defense, and a righteous war. The National Con- 
science, with the support of the authoritative exponents of 
Christianity, very effectively, in most of us, instructs the 
individual Conscience. "Whether those who refuse to be 
thus instructed, and who persist in accepting as supreme in 
this matter the dictates of their own intuitive judgment, are — 
wiser or more moral than the plain man, I do not feel able 
to decide. I gather that the Anglican Church, like most of 
the Protestant Churches, hesitates to pronounce on the point. 
The Roman Catholic Church, which is more candid, refuses 
explicitly to condemn war as war; thoroughly upholds the 
right and duty of a nation to defend itself by force of arms; 
_says ‘‘ it cannot lawfully turn the other cheek to the unjust 
aggressor ;’’ it has both as much right and as much duty to 
raise armies as to maintain a police force and Courts of 
Justice; it may as justly call on men to be soldiers as to 
fulfil any other legal obligation; and the individual is no 
more entitled to refuse Compulsory Military Service than 
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he is to refuse to obey any other properly enacted law of 
the land. 

Well, there are some people who decline to accept the 
authoritative teaching on this point of the organized Church 
of Christ; and who insist on their own interpretation of the 
religion of love. They are immune to argument—in fact, 
they generally get the better of their opponents in logic. 
They have on the face of it a strong case. War is clearly 
horrid—not in the least what we associate with Jesus of 
Nazareth, or even with Herbert Spencer. They can quote 
against the Church its own insistence that its ordained min- 
isters shall not themselves be constrained to fight; if fighting 
is wrong for the deacon and the priest, how can it be argued 
that it is right for the humble member of the Church whose 
Conscience rejects it? Moreover, the Conscientious Objec- 
tors to Compulsory Military Service have on their side in 
the United Kingdom even more than in the United States a 
long course of ‘‘ established expectation ’’—they have been 
brought up to believe fighting to be wrong, at any rate in 
those who feel it to be wrong, and the State has endorsed 
that view not only tacitly, but by its past exemptions from 
service of Quakers and Ministers of Religion. The argument 
of ‘‘ established expectation ’’ is a strong one. I remember 
that Mr. Balfour justified the threatened resistance of Prot- 
estant Ulster to the putting in force of the Home Rule Act 
by distinguishing between the law as it has existed up to 
now, which he said it was a positive duty to obey, and a law 
introducing new obligations and duties, which he declared 
that any one who conscientiously objected to it was fully 
entitled to resist to the death. Certainly the Military Serv-. 
ice Acts of 1915 were, in Great Britain, of all laws the most 
innovating, and accordingly on Mr. Balfour’s own showing 
only three years ago, laws which we were as individuals fully 
entitled to resist. 

On the other hand, Mr. Balfour’s argument, as we must 
admit, was demonstrably a very bad one; and was plainly 
one adopted by him as a politician in a desperate intellectual 
difficulty. I do not myself see how we can deny to the State, 
acting through its constitutionally formed Government— 
still less to the Democratic State ascertaining the General 
Will by the machinery of popular elections—the right to put 
any duty whatsoever on the individual citizens, irrespective 
of their personal opinions, or of their individual Consciences. 
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If the State has the right forcibly to prevent aggression at 
home, and to maintain Criminal Courts and executioners as 
well as a police force—armed when necessary with rifles and 
revolvers, bringing into play field artillery and asphyxiating 
gas as at Sidney Street and Fort Chabrol, it must be ad- 
mitted to have at least an equal right forcibly to suppress 
piracy on the high seas, and to resist aggression by the 
armed forces of any other State. Nor can we logically main- 
tain a right in the individual citizen—who is born into the 
State, nurtured by the State, protected for the State, cared - 
for by the State in sickness, even fed by the State—to turn 
round on the State whenever the State does anything, or 
commands anything, of which he disapproves. Is this ab- 
stract right of the State to put a new duty on the citizen quite 
absolute? In extreme necessity I think we cannot but an- 
_swer in the affirmative. If we are on a leaking ship, and the 
captain in authority declares that only by the most strenuous 
labors at the pumps, of every person on board, can the com- 
pany be saved, I should not myself have any patience with 
a man who announced that he felt a stop in his mind about 
taking his turn at the pumps—I could not logically refuse to 
apply all the violence and inflict all the pain necessary to 
coerce the will of that very inconvenient Conscientious 
Objector. 

Speaking practically, however, it seems to me that the 
abstract right of the State to put upon its citizens new and 
additional personal obligations to which any of them stren- 
uously object, whether on conscientious or other grounds, 
may equitably be limited by the requirement of giving such 
reasonable notice as the case may allow, so as to give Objec- 
tors time to rearrange their lives; and secondly by the con- 
cession of permission, and effective opportunity, for Objec- 
tors to abjure the State and go permanently into exile— 
perhaps cven at the expense of whatever pecuniary penalty | 
they can afford, by way of repayment in cash for the benefits 
they have hitherto derived from the State. 1 am not sure 
that we shall not come, in really Democratic States, to a 
formal induction into citizenship—say or arriving at 21—a 
sort of secular Confirmation Service involving a direct and 
conscious personal acceptance of the obligations of citizen- 
ship—a real Social Contract of the kind dreamt of by Hobbes 
and Rousseau—the alternative to which would be immediate 
emigration. 
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I have left one case to the last, perhaps it is the one most 
typical of the Conscientious Objector of to-day. What he 
may have in view, what may inspire his action in resisting, 
is not so much the avoidance for himself of the accursed 
thing, not the keeping of himself unspotted from evil, but 
destroying the evil altogether, making it impracticable for 
the Government to do that against which the individual Con- 
science has revolted—as one Conscientious Objector has ex- 
pressly said, ‘‘ driving a nail in the coffin of the war.’’ This 
is really of the nature of the Anarchist revolt against the 
State itself. The sacred right of rebellion is doubtless part 
of the British Constitution. But then, so is the equally sac- 
red duty of repressing the rebellion, by whatever force is 
necessary. This sort of Conscientious Objector—the Con- 
scientious Objector with ulterior aims—cannot reasonably 
complain of the punishment which he incurs. Martyrdom 
is, indeed, to him as it was to Jesus of Nazareth, a necessary 
part of the game he is playing. Only when the object of the 
Conscientious Objector is political propaganda, two can play 
at the game. A wise Government will sometimes say, like 
a shrewd administrator of the past (was it not Abraham 
Lincoln?) ‘‘ Such and such a person is determined to be a 
martyr; and I am equally determined not to let him be one.’’ 
There are more ways of silencing an agitator than killing 
him, or than putting him in prison. But even when the 
‘¢ Higher Command ’”’ is as wise as this, its subordinates. 
can seldom be trusted with the like discretion. Accordingly 
the State will always do well, first to abstain as far as pos- 
sible from direct personal coercion—it can nearly always 
get what it wants by allowing everybody the widest freedom 
of choice, giving the necessary inducements, and deliberately 
‘* weighting the alternatives;’’ secondly, to avoid wherever, 
possible any infliction of martyrdom—ridicule and public 
shams is a much safer instrument than punishment to use’ 
with those objectors in whom we cannot recognize moral 
genius, and thirdly, to provide for the fact that men have 
all sorts of Consciences, by offering the objectors all sorts of, 
alternatives. I do not disguise from myself that the applica-’ 
tion of these principles to the circumstances of a national 


crisis may demand the highest Statecraft. 
Wess. 
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WHAT ARE THE CHURCHES TO DO? 


BY REV. S. D. MCCONNELL, D.D. 


Ir is only forty years since the great Bishop of Natal was © 
tried and excommunicated by his church for saying publicly 
that he did not believe that the count of the Israelites and 
their cattle as given in the Book of Exodus was true. 


There was a bishop of Natal 
Who had a Zulu for a pal; 

Said the Zulu, Look here 

Aint the Pentateuch queer, 

And converted my lord of Natal. 


In the judgment thus flippantly recorded by Punch prac- 
tically the whole Christian world agreed.. For many genera- 
tions the Church had been living within a ring fence of 
dogma. One of its pannels was the doctrine of the Inspira- 
tion and Infallibility af the Bible. It believed that if a single 
rail of the fence should be loosened the whole interior would 
be exposed and threatened. Dean Burgon and Canon Lid- 
don, the two foremost ecclesiastics in England, declared that 
‘¢if the Bible is not infallible in every chapter, verse and 
syllable, then is our faith vain and Christ died in vain.’’ 
The Presiding Bishop of the American Church agreed with 
them and urged the prosecution, and so did the Pope, and - 
the General Assembly, and all the rest. And this was only 
forty years ago. 

Since then that particular pannel of the ring fence has 
been removed bodily. The matter now concerns the central 
dogmas which the fence enclosed. Can the Churches insist 
upon these, and at the same time win and retain the alle- 
giance of intelligent men? It is noteworthy that there is now 
an almost complete absence of open antagonism to religious 
‘dogma or church order. No Huxley is today firing hot shot 
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into the theological camp; and no Gladstone is discharging 
heavy and ill-directed artillery in its defence. We who are 
not old can remember when the issue of the latter’s book, 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, was regarded as 
an international event. Who cares about such things now? 
Apologists and the religious press accept the situation with 
much satisfaction. The Warfare of Science and Religion 
is over, they say; thank God for the victory! They are 
mistaken. Religious dogmas were in infinitely less danger 
while men cared enough about them to attack them than 
when they have ceased to regard them at all. That is 
the situation today. A great and increasing multitude of 
the best and most intelligent men silently turn away from 
the churches and go their own way. They are not irreligious. 
On the contrary, judged by any fair test of life, they include 
the best among us. We can count them by the dozen among 
our acquaintances. They used to go to church; they do not 
now. They are silent upon the subject. If pressed they are 
likely to adopt Disraeli’s answer. When asked what his re- 
ligion was he answered, ‘‘ That of all sensible men.’? When 
asked farther what that was, he replied, ‘‘ Sensible men 
never say.’? Twenty years ago John Burroughs wrote: 


The religious skeptics today are a very large class, and they are 
among the most hopeful, intelligent, patriotic and upright of our 
citizens. Let us see; probably four fifths of the literary men of this 
country and Great Britain; a large proportion of journalists and 
editors; half the lawyers; more than half the doctors; a large per 
cent of the teachers, and a larger per cent of business men. They 
find the creeds in which they were nurtured no longer credible. 


This was true twenty years ago, and it is still more true 
today. Surely this is a fact of which the churches must take 
account. Time was when their task was to win bad men; 
now the task is to retain the good ones. 

For many centuries the Church has been organized 
around dogmas. Let us admit in passing that it was not so 
at the beginning. During the first and second generation of 
Christians few of the dogmas since held to be vital had been 
formulated. But it is so now, and has been so for many 
centuries. It is often asserted by those who solicit good men 
to join their churches that subscription to doctrines is not 
essential. This is not true. In most cases a declaration of 
belief is either positively required, or it is so plainly implied 
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that an honorable man must feel himself so bound. Prob- 
ably the minimum demand is that for membership in the 
Episcopal Church,—‘‘ Do you believe all the articles of the 
Christian faith as contained in the Apostles’ Creed?’”’ If 
he becomes a member he must either join with the congre- 
gation in reciting that creed, or become conspicuous by his 
silence. If he join another Protestant church he must listen 
with tacit assent to hymns, prayers and sermons, the very 
stuff of which he does not believe to be true. If he goes to. 
Rome he must assent in advance and in bulk to whatever the . 
Church has in the past or may in the future declare to be 
true. 

Let us ask plainly, What are these beliefs? and what 
attitude toward them the churches can take in order to secure 
the allegiance of the class of men we are considering? 

The beliefs of the Church arrange themselves within con- 
centric circles. Occupying the centre is the ‘‘ Incarnation,’’ 
i.e. the belief that on a certain date A. U. C., in a remote dis- 
trict of Asia, God took upon himself the form of a man, that 
that man lived as a man for thirty years or more, was put 
to death as a malefactor, rose again from the dead three days 
later, and returned to heaven. 

But this belief cannot stand alone. It is meaningless 
until its purpose and intention are interpreted. Thus we 
pass into the second and wider circle. Then we learn, in 
rough outline, something like this: All mankind are de-. 
scended from a common ancestor generally known by the 
name Adam; this man sinned; all his posterity are sinners, 
either by inheritance of his nature or transmission of his 
- guilt; without shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sins. Thereupon the ‘‘ Second Adam ”’ offered himself and - 
was accepted by God as a ‘ Sacrifice ’’ sufficiently valuable 
to placate the anger of God, and to make possible the 
‘‘ safety ’’ of any who will make the proper terms with the 
Redeemer. As to just what these terms are there is much 
difference of opinion among the various Confessions, but in 
substance, all mean that apart from a belief in the things 
stated above there is no forgiveness or eternal safety for 
any human soul. 

These are the fundamental tenets officially announced, 
held and defended by ninety-nine hundredths of the churches, 
in confessions, articles and creeds, are promulgated in 
hymns, prayers, sermons and press. In addition to these, 
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and within a wider and ever widening circle, are belief in the 


_ miracles which attended upon the Kuman life of Christ, also 


those wrought by his immediate followers, also those re- 
corded in the Hebrew Scriptures, and possibly those con- 
tinuing to occur at shrines and holy places. These are the 
things which the men instanced above by Mr. Burroughs 
confront when they approach the church. 

We may ask the question—Why does this class of men 
exist so numerously now, and Why did it not exist in times 
past? 

If Mr. Burroughs, or the late Goldwin Smith were to re- 
ply, the answer would probably be something like this: 

We are not unappreciative of the solicitude of the 

churches toward us. H would be a pleasure for us to join 
with them in their good works. Nor are we indifferent to the 
obligations of religion. We face the deep mysteries of ex- 
istence and destiny seriously. We endeavor to conform our 
lives to duty. We do what we can to help our fellow men. 
We believe in God. And in this connection, we bow with 
unfeigned reverence before the incomparable person of Jesus 
Christ. But we cannot join any church. Let us frankly state 
some of the reasons: 
_ First, we do not believe to be true many of the things 
which that action would imply that we do believe. Within 
our own lifetime we have seen beliefs which the Church 
claimed to be vital attacked, defended, defeated and aban- 
doned. For example, the ‘‘ Infallibility of the Bible ’’; the 
‘¢ Fall of Man ’’; the Old Testament miracles; the historic 
accuracy of the Gospels, and such like. We have seen the 
dogmatic outposts surrendered one by one and the Church re- 
tiring within the citadel. of the ‘‘ historic creeds.’’ We 
neither rejoice nor lament at this, except in so far as we are 
glad to see error disappear and truth prevail. We really 
have no interest in these dogmas. We do not think thty 
have any necessary connection with religion. 

But the conception of God and of nature which has now 
been finally accepted by the human intelligence, and which 
has made the dogmas instanced above untenable will, we 
believe, render all belief in the ‘‘ miraculous ’’ impossible, — 
if it has not already done so. We do not know whether the 
things stated in the ‘‘ historic creeds ’’ are true or not. We 
neither believe nor disbelieve them. They are human words 


about things and in a region where words have no meaning, 
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But our chief obstacle is a more practical one and more 
impassible, inasmuch as it has to do with the eternal distine- 
tion between right and wrong. We would not be offensive, 
but we think that the very central tenet of the churches’ 
teaching is profoundly immoral, ‘‘ atonement,’’ ‘‘ redemp- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ propitiation,’’ all these conceptions belong as we 
believe to a low and savage stage of evolution. We hope 
and humbly believe that our moral sense is too far developed 
to allow us to traffic with them. Moreover, we are persuaded 
that they misrepresent and defeat the work of Christ whom - 
we hold in reverence. We would rather be with Simon the 
Cyrenean helping to bear the cross along the via dolorosa 
than to hang like lazy lurdanes adding to its weight and sing- 
ing, ‘‘ Simply to the cross I cling! ”’ 

For these reasons, therefore, because our intelligence and 
our conscience both reluct, we must decline the invitation. 

Now, what ought the Church to do in these premises? 
The answer would seem to be plain,—throw overboard all 
obsolete dogmas, admit frankly that the great mass of 
‘miracles’? are unbelievable, purge hymn-books and 
liturgies of ‘‘ blood,’’ preach salvation by character and not 
by grace. 

This would appear the palpable thing to do,—if it were 
not for the fact that wherever any such thing has been tried 
it has entirely failed. It has offended and alienated those 
within the fold and attracted few sheep from outside. The 
so-called ‘‘ liberal ’’ churches—inspired with sweet reason- 
ableness and filled as they are with noble souls, have made 
practically no impression. For, after all, the satisfaction 
of the religious need is not to be found in sweet reasonable- 
ness. There must be something in the problem which we 
have overlooked. Can it be that the religious need of the 
soul requires for its satisfaction something which the intel- 
ligence and the moral sense both cry out against? Why is it 
that the Catholic Mass and Billy Sunday’s ‘‘ sawdust trail ’’ 
grip as they do? They are essentially identical, although 
apparently so unlike, both being the exhibition of the same 
idea, ‘‘ propitiation ’’—the crassest and crudest theology, 
acceptance by ‘‘ faith ’’ of wonders which the intelligence 
rejects, a trust for salvation to a goodness which is not one’s 
own but imputed. We are perplexed when we see men of 
high intelligence kneeling in adoration at the Mass, believ- 
ing that they | 
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See God made and eaten every day! 


We are amazed when we see thoughtful and clear-minded 
men flocking to hear a mountebank evangelist hold forth in 
terms which the intelligence retches at. But there it is. 
These are the places where men are found when the religious 
emotion stirs. The truth is we confront here one of those 
perplexing and exasperating antinomies of human nature. 
The intelligence is forever summoning the religious instinct 
before its bar to justify itself, and the instinct pays no heed 
to the summons. It is its own justification. It mocks at 
logic. It beckons, drives, promises and comforts without the 
least thought of consistency. Here is an instance of it in 
action,—a field hospital behind the fighting line, told by a 
Scotch Chaplain: 


They had brought the two brothers quite close together, and the 
one with the bandaged eyes had a hand of the other in his own. 
The dying man took mine in a grip of ice. ‘‘ Padre,’’ he whispered, 
‘*T am going home. And I wanted you to come to me again. Write 
to my people. This will break their hearts. And pray that my 
brother may be spared.’’ There is no ritual for a moment like that, 
one could only ask Him who was broken also for others to be near 
this broken man whose body was pierced unto dying for those he 
_ loved. We whispered together a few lines of ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,’? and a verse of that immortally wonderful, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light.’’ And then he put his arm about my neck and drew me 
closer. ‘‘ I tried to do what was right,’’ said he. ‘‘ O Christ receive 
my soul.’’ I heard a man near me in the dark say ‘‘ Amen.’’ Then 
I said, very quietly, the last verse of the hymn he had whispered : 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it will 
Lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost a while. 


What incredible inconsistencies,—-and what amazing 
_ truth! First, the Chaplain’s presentation of the ‘‘ redeem- 
ing ’’ suffering of Christ; then the dying soldier’s accept- 
‘ance of that, and in the same breath resting his hope in his 
own character, ‘‘ I tried to do what was right ’’; then priest 
and soldier both alike resting their confidence in the religion 
which is as old as humanity, the blind trust in the goodness 
of God, worded in the great Cardinal’s hymn, a hymn which 
contains no trace of specific Christianity and might have 
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been penned with equal fitness by Marcus Aurelius. Pro- 
fessor Huxley or General Booth! 

Is there any way then by which the religious man and the 
intelligent man, or rather the religion and the intelligence in 
man, can get together? And can the Church state that way 
and guide its policy accordingly? 

The churches all agree that they rest upon the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. John Burroughs, Goldwin Smith, 
and the others are eager to say that they bow in rev- 
erence before that incomparable personality. Now, it is too 
much to expect, on the one hand, that such as they can ever 
subscribe to the interpretations of that life which have been 
formulated in creeds and confessions. It is too much to ex- 
pect, on the other hand, that the churches can renounce those 
dogmas which are entangled with their very being, the 
moulds in which their religious life has been run, and which 
are hallowed by a myriad sacred associations. No; the 
rapprochement cannot be effected by surrender of intellect- 
ual integrity on the one hand or of venerable creeds on the 
other. - 

In the search for a workable policy it is to be noted also 
that the Roman and the Protestant churches do not stand in 
the same situation. The Catholic Church is not organized . 
‘around doctrine, but discipline. It is open to it therefore to ~ 
lay little emphasis upon individual belief, indeed to disre- 
gard dogmatic subscription altogether. The problem is for 
the Protestant churches. But what can they do? I answer: 
reasonable men would not expect them to abolish their con- 
fessions or expunge their creeds. All that is needed is a 
far simpler thing. It is only to declare formally, officially, 
and in a way which cannot be misunderstood by honorable 
men, that membership in their body does not imply and is 
not understood to imply a subscription to their dogmas, and 
to conform their regulations to the statement. Even so the 
class of men we have in mind would not find life easy in the 
churches. But being the reasonable men they are, they could 
and would be willing to join with them in the activities of 
the Christian life, and to wait for time to clear the churches’ 
atmosphere of the oppressive vapors still clinging to it from 
primitive paganism and medieval superstition. 
May we venture to hint another reason, even more timely, 
why the Protestant churches should envisage afresh their 
doctrinal formularies? They were all ‘‘ made in Germany.’’ 
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Even those formulated in England and America are only re- 
constructions of German fabrics of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. May not the question soon come to be 
whether, as they were all made in Germany, they may not 
have had much to do with making Germany what it is? The 
Germans believe this to be so. 

In the fiery furnace of a world’s war men’s religions are 
being fused together and the dross is being melted out of 
them. French priests, Scotch ministers and English chap- 
lains, face to face with the ultimate realities, find that at bot- 
tom they are one. And the soldier in the trenches writes 
home deploring the futilities of his church. 

Let the creeds and confessions alone. But let them be 
openly and avowedly displaced from their place as organ- 
izing principles and conditions of membership. Then they 
will live or perish according to their fitness to survive. 

Unless and until something like this is done the falling 
away from the churches of the best and most desirable will 

continue. When it is done, or even when an honest desire 
to do it is shown, we may believe that multitudes of men 
who are lonely, each within his isolated religion, of which 


he rarely speaks, will be eager to be enrolled and find com- 
_panionship within the Brotherhood of Christ,—which, after 


all, was the original name of the Church. 
S. D, MoConnenu. 


~ i 


DREAM-LIFE 


BY M. SENIOR 


You ask me what you’ve been to me this while? 

Well, I shall tell you. 

I never knew you half so well, before we parted, months ago. 

You were a stranger then, almost—and now, I fear I know you far 
too well. 


You’ve been (it’s hard to say, you know)—but this: 

I’ve fancied you have been my lover—or the father of my child ... 

And more than that, you’ve been at times my child . . . you 
know ? 


No, you can never quite imagine that strange fancy . ... no. 
It was, perhaps the best—to feel I knew you, had you to myself 
Before a single other could. 


Well, that and more you’ve been. 

You’ve haunted every thought. 

We’ve walked, hands joined and naked thigh to thigh, 

Along the ridge of hills—wind blown like those sad willow-leaves; 

Or we have dived together into dark wood-pools. That night 

The moon shone, and you said, ‘‘ I see a lily, white,’’ 

And pointed straight tome . . 

And once I traveled far, being a figure-head upon a ship and you 
the sea. 

I held my head up high to be embraced by such a noble lord, 

And, tho’ you burned me in the sultry Chinese Sea, 

Or lashed me round the Horn, 

Laughing, I held my head up high, and dashed the well-loved spray 
about my throat 

Well, that’s not all: 

For we’ve been sea-gulls, skimming wing to wing across the waves; 

And we’ve been leopards crouching in the jungle 

That’s queer, you say? 

Why, you have been my god, and I have bruised my lips against 
your cruel bronze hand. 
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Nor is that all: 

Waking I’ve dreamt of you and dreaming lived with you. 

Once we drifted in a copper boat below a cliff empurpled by the 

setting sun; 

We floated on forever—or till the ending of the dream . 

That was a dream. But this I tell you happened: 

I walked out to the fields to gather lilies, 

Gold, black-spattered ones, the lilies of the field. 

T held them close, great armfuls, and brought them toward the beach ; 

And there I spread the lilies deep like rushes on a floor, 

And sought you out to show you this new bridal bed 

Was I awake ?—0, yes. 

And once while walking by the sea, the mist uprose and floating 

Settled down upon my shoulders 

And I started, for I tho’t you’d thrown your arm lightly about 


And more .. . andmore... 
_ Were these not strange thoughts that left me neither day nor night? 


And now I see you and I find there’s nothing left for us, 

At least for me. 

I’ve dreamed love’s all and real life seems so pale, 

And you must go—so go. 

. I’ve lived with you as we could never live together, 

And if you’ll only go—yes, leave me now, I think I still can live so. 
M. Senor. 
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THE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO 
PLATO’S REPUBLIC 


EDWARD A. THURBLE 


An English scientist said recently that, in the space of 
eighteen months, a generation’s period had been traversed. 
As a small instance, he observed, ‘*‘ Shaw’s plays, that 
claimed to be the intellectual novelties of their day, are 
dead! Bergson spoke of them in London the other day as no 
longer readable, as of ‘ une mode démodée, une affectation 
passée.’ Certainly they would bore every one now, and it is 
difficult to trace in what their interest lay—so tedious they 
are become.”’ 

I quote these phrases not as entailing of Bernard Shaw’s 
plays any discussion with which I intend warmly to agree or 
to.disagree. Some of Shaw’s plays, to be sure, are readable 
and are likely to be readable for a good many years to come. 
What I wish to emphasize, however, is the fact that in great 
crises, such as a terrible war, the minds of reflecting people 
are likely to be thrown back upon themselves; their medita- 
- tions come swiftly; they take council of first and last things, 
and rehearse in their minds what their imaginative writers 
have given them of late or aforetime that they think worthy 
co attach to their deeper experiences. Thus sharp crises, 
if well considered, confirm to many people the great truths 
_ of ages; they aid the thoughtful in taking stock of what they 

consider will be most liberating. Wars, then, for those who 
are not too physically engaged in them, produce often a state 
of mind that may be called academic, a condition to which a 
celebrated Frenchman has given the phrase, ‘‘ Above the 
Battle.’’ 

And I employ the word academic partly because I am 
thinking of Plato and his attitude toward imaginative 
writers. It is said that his views are not wholly consistent, 
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that in some later writings, he wavered from the dogmatic 
‘position of the Republic. Be that as it may, my present 
concern is with his discussion on this ideal state of his. 
‘‘ With the single exception of hymns to the gods,’’ he says, 
‘‘ and panegyrics of the good, no poetry ought to be admit- 
ted into a state.’? ‘‘ For if you determine to admit the 
highly seasoned music of lyric or epic poetry, pleasure and 
pain will have sovereign power in your state, instead of law 
and those principles which, by the general consent of all 
time, are most conformable to reason.’’ ‘‘ My dear Homer,’’ 
he entreats, ‘‘ tell us what city owes a better constitution to 
you, as Lacedaemon owes hers to Lycurgus, and as many 
cities, great and small, owe theirs to many other legislators? 
What state attributes to you the benefits derived from a 
good code of laws? Italy and Sicily recognize Charondas 
in this capacity, and we Solon. But what state recognizes 
you? ’’ ‘* Will Homer,’’ Plato asks, ‘‘ be able to mention 
any? 

‘¢Ts it reported of Homer,’’ he queries, ** that though 
not a public man, he nevertheless in his lifetime persuasively 
conducted in private the education of certain disciples, who 
used to delight in his society and handed down an Homeric 
. way of living?’’ ‘‘ Is it conceivable,’? Plato asks, ‘‘ that, 

if Homer and Hesiod were really capable of improving men 
in virtue, they should have been suffered by their contem- 
poraries to travel about reciting? Is it not more likely that 
they would have been hugged more closely than gold, and 
constrained to stay at home with their countrymen? Or else, 
if this favor were refused, that they would have been es- 
corted in their wanderings, till their disciples had received 
a satisfactory education? ”? 

Plato, we know, included the dramatists in his score of 
outcasts, and if, in his day, there had been novelists, he 
would have included them also: all imaginative writers, 
poets of every description—unless, indeed, some of these 
novelists or poets had made their writings hymns to the 
gods or panegyrics of the good; or were actively interested 
in the state and in persuading their fellow-men to live 
righteously. 

But here, it would seem, Plato has left an immense gap, 
an opening through which, I imagine, many of our modern 
writers would leap with tremendous bounds. I am not aware 
that Shaw has written hymns to the gods, but I am quite 
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certain that if he were asked whether or no he had written 
panegyrics of the good he would maintain uproariously that 
he had written little or nothing else. The welfare of the 
state has been with him a brawling preoccupation, and he 
gathers many Shavians about him whom he educates to 
righteous living and who hug him more closely than gold. 
‘And with him would flock a whole troupe of latter-day novel- 
ists and pamphleteers, men who are most importunate that 
their views of society are of alarming consequence. 

Plato, however, would, I think, still be contentious; he 
has yet a second string to his bow. ‘‘ The peevish temper,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ furnishes an infinite variety of materials for imi- 
tation; whereas the temper which is wise and calm is so con- 
stantly uniform and unchanging that it is not easily imi- 
tated: and when imitated it is not easily understood, 
especially by a general gathering of all sorts of persons col- 
lected in a theatre. For there people witness the imitation 
of a state which, if I am not mistaken, is far from being their 
own.’’ ‘* Hence it is clear,’’ Plato argues, ‘‘ that the imita- 
tive poet has, in the nature of things, nothing to do with this 
calm temper of soul, and that his wisdom is not set on pleas- 
ing it, if he is intended to gain a reputation in the world; 
but his business is with the peevish and changeful temper, 
because it is easily imitated.’’ Plato challenges the profit 
of feeling pleasure and bestowing praise instead of being 
disgusted with a man who behaves as one would scorn 
and blush to behave oneself. The element, he holds, which 
prompts us to think of and grieve over our misfortune and 
which has an insatiable appetite for lamentation, is irra- 
tional and idle and the friend of cowardice; the peevishness 
of imitative writers waters and cherishes the emotions which 
ought to wither with drought, and constitutes them as our 
rulers when they ought to be our subjects, if we wish to be- 
come better and wiser and happier instead of worse and 
more miserable. 

If, therefore, the most widely read, the most disputatious, 
the most naturalistic, of our imaginative writers of about the 
year 1914 could be conceived as knocking at the gates of © 
Plato’s Republic, I fear none of them would stand much 
chance of finding lodgment there. Many, indeed, would 
scorn to knock at all. But it wouldn’t matter; no more than 
Homer or Shakespeare could they get in—not even if the 
Republic had a thousand portals. For to enter Plato’s Re- 
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public, a poet must not only lead a life which men strive to 
emulate, but he must keep his writings constantly away from 
what is peevish and changeful and paltry. As Walt Whit- 
man has it: ‘‘ The great literatus will be known, among the 
‘rest, by his cheerful simplicity, his adherence to natural 
standards, his limitless faith in God, his reverence, and by 
the absence in him of doubt, ennui, burlesque, persiflage, or 
any strained or temporary fashion.’’ 

The inhabitants of the Republic, indeed, are in a condi- 
tion of resolute purification. Living is with them an en- 
chanting crisis. It is as if great battles were being fought 
below them, and they, in an Olympian atmosphere, were 
watching, and sifting, and debating,—straining mightily to 
reject and to retain. In other words, they are celestially 
academic. And this, I have assumed, has been our state of 
mind for over two years; at least, this is the state of mind 
of one who thinks of Shaw as démodé, or of Wells as—but 
T shall not speak for Wells, for I think I hear him even now 

‘knocking at a gate of the Republic. 

Plato’s rigorous tests of a great poet are of course not 
the tests generally approved; indeed, in his ideal state, he is 
far less lenient than the venerable arbiter, Time. I have 
been thinking of late, however, how curiously what Plato 
maintained has been restated by a few eminent writers, and 
interestingly enough, these writers have been productive in 
seasons of violence. 

Not many years ago—it was before the war—I heard the 
statement that Milton was altogether démodé: had gone 
the way, perchance, of the Goncourts, who, George Moore 
says, were the fashion of yesterday and today are older 
than Herodotus; or the way of Shaw, whose writings, we 
are told, have become so tedious. For this modern, Milton 
had nothing; and his passing was a clinching refutation of 
Plato, for of all the English poets I can think of Milton 
is the one most certain to have gained admittance into the 
Republic. He alone, perhaps, can withstand every Platonic 
challenge. And as Plato rather archly suggests that Homer 
be given a chance to defend himself, I have been wondering 
if we might not summon Milton for a moment or two to hear 
him debate his right of entrance. 

Extended arguments will be quite unnecessary. I have 
in mind two studies of Milton, which have appeared within 
a year or so, two academic studies by American professors, 
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‘Thompson and Sampson, in which the case of Milton is re- 
hearsed with sufficing energy. 

Milton’s poetry, I assume, is beyond cavil. He not only 
soared in the high reason of his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him, but his lyric poetry was always 
either hymns to the gods or panegyrics of the good. And 
the traces of wilfulness or peevishness in his imitative poetry 
‘are so incidental that I assume Plato would readily have 
a them. Even the Republic is not composed of divini- 

ies. 

Milton’s life also fulfills the Platonic ideal. The expres- 
sion of it, that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hereafter in laudable things ought himself to be a 
true poem, is as exalted as anything in the Dialogues. Mil- 
ton was no wandering minstrel nor an investigator of emo- 
tions, but one who sanctified his whole being to the good of 
his country. From the year he stayed his wanderings in 
Italy to the final overthrow of the Commonwealth, he left no 
word unspoken that he thought might contribute to an ideal 
state. Plato insists that we make such a demand of our 
poets. They must be lawgivers, and must hand down a way 
of living. The student of Milton is invariably quite as in- 
terested in his life as in his poetry; indeed, the more zeal- 
ously Milton is studied, the more ardently do the essential 
features of that bitter, impassioned, yet serene life burn into 
one. His disciples go about with him in his mental journeys, 
and will not let him escape them until they have caught his 
spirit; they hug him more closely than gold. Plato demands 
just this. 

Galsworthy, in one of his fugitive essays, says: ‘* Unlike 
the followers of any other occupation, nothing whatever 
compels any one of us [writers] to serve an apprenticeship. 
We go to no school, have to pass no examination, attain no 
standard, receive no diploma. We need not study that which 
should be studied; we are at liberty to flood our minds with ~ 
all that should not be studied. Like mushrooms, in a single 
night we spring up—a pen in our hands, very little in our 
brains, and who-knows-what in our hearts.’? Such words — 
would sound strange in the mouth of one who had served 
Milton’s apprenticeship, of one who maintained that ‘‘ labor 
and intent study ’’ were his portion, or that ‘‘ if faith mean 
aught, if there be any reward for the righteous, I shall stand 
among the ethereal deities in Paradise, whither labor and a 
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pure mind, and righteousness that burzeth as a flame, carry 
the souls of men.’ 

_ I shall leave Milton in his paradisiacal Republic with but 
a note of his on the present war. An outraged Frenchman 
cries: ‘‘ A piece of architecture like Rheims is much more 
than one life ; it is a people—whose centuries. vibrate like a 
symphony in this organ of stone.’? The substance of that 
had been said many years before in the simple phrase: - He 
who destroys a good book kills reason itself.’’ . 

It would be unprofitable, I imagine, to debate many cases 
of aspiring candidates to the Republic. We might perhaps 
declare a limbo for the doubtful, Goethe, Dostoievsky, Ra- 
cine, Whitman, and leave them there for the advent of a sea- 
soned dialectician. On the other hand, this much should be 
said. If we leave out of account the writings of the great 
Hebrew prophets—an important omission—the scales of our 
judgment would incline, I believe, to those who could not 
join Plato’s state. Homer and the Greek dramatists are ex- 
plicitly denied entrance; Cervantes and Shakespeare would 
find no welcome there; nor would Chaucer and Turgenev. 
For one reason or another, none of these poets could make a 
valid claim to be elected, and that in spite of the fact that the 
_ spiritual immortality of each of them seems undeniable. A 

surfeit of Dante, a surfeit of Pascal, too much of Tolstoi, 
drive the best of people straight to these Vvagabonds. 

But Plato, as I have insisted, presupposes a crisis. ‘‘ We 
shall be gainers,’’ he says, ‘‘ if poetry can be proved to be 
profitable as well as pleasurable ’’; and by profitable he 
means nothing short of Hebraic. 

In his life of Tolstoi, Romain Rolland speaks of the im- 
mense vogue of the Russian among the young men of his cir- 
cle. It was not enough for them to admire Tolstoi’s presen- 
tation of life, Rolland says; they lived it; it was their own. 
Theirs it was by its ardent love of life, by its quality of 
youth—theirs by its irony, its disillusion, its pitiless discern- 
ment and its haunting sense of mortality—theirs by its 
dream of brotherly love and peace among men. And now, in 
his latest book, a by-product of the war, Rolland affirms: 
‘‘The brightest geniuses of the earth, like Walt Whitman and 
Tolstoi, chant universal brotherhood i in joy and suffering; 
or else, like our Latin spirits, pierce with their criticism the - 
prejudices of hatred and ignorance which separate individ- 
uals and people.”’ 
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Tolstoi is undouhtedly a brilliant candidate for the Re- 
public; notwithstanding the marked difference in temper be- 
tween the ancient Greek and the modern Russian, there are 
also striking resemblances. Plato discarded Homer and the 
Greek dramatists; Tolstoi discards Shakespeare and him- 
self. And the thoroughness with which this feat is accom- 
plished is no more amazing in the one than in the other. 
Tolstoi gives many reasons why Shakespeare’s plays and 
his own great novels are anathema, but his deeper reasons 
are after all pure Plato. What city owes a better constitu- _ 

“tion to Shakespeare or to War and Peace? What state at- 
tributes to them the benefits derived from a good code of 
laws? Are they really capable of improving men in virtue? 
Did disciples ever visit Shakespeare for guidance in their 
lives? Does one go to him for any religion worth fighting 
for? ‘‘ Bunyan, a better than Shakespeare,’’ Shaw answers. 

| In a way Tolstoi drives Plato to a logical conclusion; for 
when he denies that beauty, a quality so dear to the Greeks, 
is an essential characteristic of art, he makes the value of 
art rest solely on its import. Beauty may be a precious em- 
bellishment, but art is without virtue which does not breathe 
the spirit of brotherly love. ‘‘ God mingles not with man,’’ 
says Plato in the Symposium; ‘‘ but through Love the inter- 
course and speech of God with man, whether awake or asleep, 

-is carried on. The wisdom which understands this is spirit- 
ual: all other wisdom, such as that of arts or handicrafts, is 

‘mean and vulgar.’’ Tolstoi did not enter the Republic until 
the great novels of his maturity were behind him. Then 
came Master and Mam, the parables, and Resurrection; his 
spiritual crisis was over, and in life, philosophy, and writ- 
ings, he joined the celestial academy. 

The ancient quarrel between philosophy and art is for- 
ever smouldering. ‘‘ You are poets,’’ the philosophers say, 
** and we are poets and rivals of yours, and our hope is to 
perform a play which is the creation of perfect law. Come 
then, soft sirs, children of the Lydian muse, and present 
yourselves first to the magistrates, and if they decide that 
your hymns are as good and better than ours, you shall have 
your chorus, but if not, not.?? And the magistrates, I ap- 
prehend, have held many a long and stormy session. And 
now and again a new figure among them voices its protest: 
‘¢ Are we indeed so august as to remain indifferent to the 
spectacle of life?’’ it asks. ‘* Are we to close up forever 
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those instruments of thought called feelings? Is law the one 
imexorable establishment? Must the lives of men be un- 
Cceasingly perfect and noble, unhalting, unresting, untiring? 
Come, bright sirs, are not you, yourselves, conscious of being 
enchanted by poetry? There is indeed a shape of personal- 
ity very dear to many—which likes the play of strongest 
lights and shadows: where the good, the heroic, although 
never attained, is never lost sight of, but through failures, 
sorrows, temporary downfalls, is returned to again and 
again, and while often violated, is passionately adhered to as 
long as mind, muscles, voice obey the power we call volition. 
The great poets are wont to emerge when the state is at 
peace; they are the interpreters—the searchers for the rid- 
dle, Beauty.’’ ‘‘ Nay, sirs,’’ reply the elder magistrates, and 
they raise their hands mournfully, ‘‘ it would be a sin to be- 
tray what seems to us the cause of truth; it is wrong to 
be heedless of justice; in our Republic there is no peace.’’ 
And the magistrates are still sitting; but the great poets 
have gone their way. There comes elbowing in their place 
at the portals a crowd, a host of golden propagandists. 
*¢ Would you have short stories?’’ they shout, ‘‘ we preach 
imperialism; plays? we vindicate socialism: a man cannot be 
wise enough to be a great artist without being wise enough 


’ to be a philosopher: a man cannot have the energy to pro- 


duce good art without having the energy to pass beyond it. 
If you want art tolerably brisk and bold, admit us doctrin- 
aires.’? A stir of vexation seizes upon the magistrates; they 


arch their brows amazedly. The hubbub increases. There 


is a sceuffling of impatient feet before the iron portals; the 
babble of strident voices; and the winds of many doctrines 
are let loose. ‘‘ We stand for the superman,’’ the voices 
call; ‘‘ we reveal the neurotic; we worry the complaisant. 
The field of science is ours, ours the realm of psychology. 
We know all gestures, all attitudes; through lamentation, 
through disenchantment, we seek for wisdom and truth. 
Come, sirs, in these bustling times, let us grapple together; 
who ever knew truth put to the worse in an open and free en- 
counter? 

Over the tumult there rose an austere presence; some say 
it was Plato himself; others say it was a prophet. He lifted 
his arms toward the concourse and spoke in stern accents: 
‘¢ Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain. We know too well your phrases, O scrutinizers of 
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the fleeting, unlearried doctrinaires, barterers of pleasure 
and fears, psychologists without judgment. Your virtue has 
no freedom, nor health, nor truth. True virtue is a purifica- 
tion from all these things, and temperance and justice and 
courage, and wisdom, itself, are the purification. Are you 
looking to be held together by lawyers? Or by an agreement 
on paper? Or by arms? Nay, nor the world, nor any living 
thing will so cohere. Reason remains—reason and love. If 
indeed truth be in the field, then affection, whatsoever things 
are of good report, shall abide in this place. Except the - 
Lord build the city, they labor in vain that build it.’’ 

The spokesman ceased, and twitched his mantle about him. 
He stayed for a moment, and peered wistfully over the heads 
of the rabble; he made as he would beckon, but presently 


turned and withdrew, he and his company, debating. 
Epwarp A. THURBER. 
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WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Ir was in August, 1911, that I first saw William De 
Morgan. The meeting—ever memorable to me—took place 
at Church Street in Chelsea, in his own home, a building 
filled with specimens of his tiles and graced with his wife’s 
paintings. After some time, we adjourned to what the Eng- 
lish call a garden and what is known in America as the back 
yard. He fetched the manuscript of a nearly-completed 
novel, A Likely Story, and read aloud many of the detailed 
chapter-headings, chuckling with delight (even as a diplo- 
mat) over the apparently candid profusion of language with 
the successful concealment of the writer’s intention. For 

‘example (A chuckle after each sentence) : 


How Fortune’s Toy and the Sport of Circumstances fell in love 
with one of his nurses. Prose composition. Lady Upwell’s majesty, 
and the Queen’s. No engagement. The African War and Justifi- 
able Fratricide. Cain. Madeline’s big dog Cesar. Cats. Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. A handy little Veldt. Madeline’s Japanese kimono. 
A discussion of the nature of Dreams. Never mind Athenaeus. Look 
at the prophet Daniel. Sir Stopleigh’s great-aunt Dorothea’s twins. 
The Circulating Library and the potted shrimps. How Madeline 
read the manuscript in bed, and took care not to set fire to the 
curtains. 


Mr. De Morgan was then seventy-one years old. He was 
tall and thin. The latter adjective comes near to expressing 
his entire physical presence in one word. Everything was 
thin. His body was thin, his beard was thin, his voice was 
thin. But his nature and his manner had all the heartiness 
and geniality we commonly associate with rotundity. He 
was in fact exactly the kind of man that the author of his 
novels ought to have been. What more can one say? 

In the Spring of the following year, I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
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De Morgan again, this time in their apartment on the Viale 
Milton in Florence. It was deep in the afternoon, and a pile 
of manuscript a foot high rested on the table, the ink on the 
summit not yet dry. ‘‘ The American people do not like my 
last two books,’’ said he with a cheerful smile, ‘‘ but perhaps 
they will like this one, for it is the most DeMorgany novel 
I have yet written.’’ His hope and his statement were both 
justified, for the manuscript was the first part of ‘‘ When 
Ghost Meets Ghost.’? Unlike many writers, he found the 
morning hours unfavorable for original composition. ‘‘I _ 
am an old man, and my vitality does not reach much strength 
until late in the day. I do my best writing between tea and 
dinner.’’ 

We talked of the Titanic, and of the war that Italy had 
carried into Africa. At that time he and I, with all the 
difference between us that the possession of genius gave to 
him, had one thing in common: we were both pacifists. Know- 
ing his passionate love of Italy, I feared that he would ap- 
prove of the war, and glory in the certainty of Italy’s vic- 
tory. I was happy to find that his love for the country and 
for the people did not blind him to the wickedness of that 
selfish and greedy war. ... It is only fair to him to say 


that his pacifist principles failed to survive the early days 
of August, 1914. He was aggressively for England to his 
last breath, and his letters showed constant surprise at his 
own thirst for blood. Yet while rejoicing in English vic- 
tories, he could not help deploring the loss of many brave 
enemies of his country. In October, 1914, he wrote to me: 


I am sorry to say that I am barbarous by nature and catch myself 
gloating over slaughter—slaughter of Germans, of course!—half of 
them men I should have liked—a tenth of them men I should have 
loved. It is sickening—but ... 


Again, in December, 1915: 


I put aside my long novel, because, with Kultur in full swing, 
I felt I should spoil it. I took up an old beginning—sketched in 
immediately after Joe Vance—and have got about half-way through, 
with great difficulty. The trail of the poison gas is over us all here, 
and I can only get poor comfort from thinking what a many sub- 
marines we have made permanently so. All the same, one of my 
favourite employments is thinking how to add to their number—a 
grisly committee—coffinsfull of men very like our own. For all 
seamen are noble, because they live face to face with Death. 
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In our London conversation he told me the now familiar 
details of his becoming an author. Never during his long life 
- ihad he felt the least flicker of literary ambition. In his let- 

ters he was always insisting on the additional fact that he 
had never read anything: ‘‘ I scarcely looked in a book, un- 
less it was about pots and mechanism, for forty long years. 
‘There’s a confession!—a little exaggerated in form from 
chagrin at the truth of its spirit, but substantially true for 
‘all that.”’ As a matter of fact, he knew Dickens as few 
readers have ever known him, and he had many of the shorter 
poems of Browning by heart, though he never read The Ring 
and the Book. 

If he had not taken a slight cold in the head when he was 
sixty-four he might never have written a novel. This cold 
developed into a severe attack of influenza, and as he lay in 
bed, he amused himself by writing the first two chapters of 
Joseph Vance. ‘‘ If I had not had the ‘ flu,’ I should not 
have thought of writing a book. I started Joseph Vance 
‘ just for a lark.’ ’’ He had in mind no scenario, no plot, no 
plan, no idea whatever of the course of the story, or of what 
would become of any one of the characters. He just began 
to write, and his writing ceased—forever, as he thought— 
with his recovery. The world owes his completion of the 
‘story to Mrs. De Morgan, who insisted on his continu- 
ing. Then he came near destroying the early chapters, for 

they seemed to him to be too much like Dickens. In 1905 
he was half-way through Joseph Vance, and it was published 
in July, 1906, when he was sixty-six years old. Its rejection 
by a publisher, owing to the appalling size of the manuscript, 
its subsequent acceptance by Mr. Heinemann, who saw it only 
after it had been typewritten, and its instant success, are 
now matters of general knowledge. | 

In an article I sent him he was impressed by the ‘‘ sud- 
den ’’ opening of a story by Pushkin, Tolstoi’s delighted 
comment upon it, the immediate challenge of a friend to imi- 
tate it, with the result—the first page of Anna Karenina. 
In 1910 he wrote to me: 


’ I must give you a parallel case to yours. Somehow Good began 
thus: I had written a good deal of another story, and liked it. I read 
it to my wife, and she didn’t. She said, ‘‘ Why can’t you write a 
story with an ordinary beginning??? I said, ‘‘ What sort?’’ and 
she answered, ‘‘ Well—for instance: ‘ He took his fare in the two- 
penny tube.’ ’’ Said I, ‘‘ An admirable beginning!’’ and put my 
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story in hand away, and began writing forthwith what is now 
Chap. 2 of the book. Chap. 1 was written long after, to square it 
all up. But the incident was substantially the Tolstoi story again, 
and chimes with all your comment on it. 


The above account of the origin of Somehow Good is the 
more interesting because, of all his novels, this has the most 
orderly and best-constructed plot, and, viewed merely as a 
story, is his masterpiece. Which does not mean that I would 
trade it for Joseph Vance. To my mind his finest novel is the 
first one, and his greatest character is old Christopher Vance. . 
With all my heart I hope that the latest book he was working 
on was completed, for he wrote me that it was even more 
s* demorganatic ’’ than the demorgany Ghosts. 

He was deeply interested when I told him that the John 
Hubbard Curtis prize at Yale University in 1909 was offered 
for the best composition on the three novels which he had pub- 
lished before that year. He asked if he might see the suc- 
cessful essay, which was written by Mr. Henry Dennis Ham- 
mond, an undergraduate from Tennessee, and published in 
the Yale Courant for June, 1909. Two copies were sent him; 
one he returned to the young author, with highly diverting 
(and important) manuscript marginal notes. These notes 
were accompanied by a cordial letter, from which I make the 
following extracts: 


I have scarcely an exception to take. What I have is to be 
found among some jotted comments on the margins of the Courant 
that I return to you. I daresay you will see that your irreverence 
(shall I call it?) for Dickens has occasioned some implication of 
cavil from me. But all you young men are tarred with the same 
feather nowadays. 

Your remark about the red cap in David Copperfield made me 
re-read the chapter. I am obliged to confess that the red cap is 
absurd—a mere stage expedient! He would have seen the hair, like 
enough. But, oh dear! What a puny scribbler that re-reading 
made me feel! 


Here follow some of the marginal annotations, which ex- 
plain themselves : 


TI am a successful imposter about music—I know nothing of it— 
but am a very good listener ...I must have omitted some dis- 
tinguishing points in these folk, to leave the impression of simili- 
tudes. You see, I know them intimately still, and can assure you that 
they are, as a matter of fact, quite different. Dear, good old Mra. 
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Heath was worth both the others twice over. ... Come, I say— 

isn’t it quiet, wise, and lovable to smoke cigarettes? Very/—I 
think: Still, it’s true poor Janey died before English girls took to 
“baecy. .. . But then Dickens was my idol in childhood, boyhood, 
youthhood, manhood, and so on to a decade of senility—even until 
now. ... Concerning realism and idealism, I’m blessed if I know 
which is which! . .. the attempt is to found the ghosts only on 
authentic ghost stories with the same explanations, if any . . . The 
first meeting of David C[opperfield] and Dora covers any number 
of sins. . . . Anyhow, folk read the stories, and there will be another 


Sept. 23. 


Merely to call the roll of Mr. De Morgan’s works is im- 
pressive, when we remember their size, their excellence, and 
the short period of time in which all were written: In eight 
years this wonderful old man published over a million words, 
and left several hundred thousand in manuscript—every 
word written by hand. The mere mechanical labor of writ- 
ing and proofreading on so gigantic a scale inspires respect. 
' Joseph Vance appeared in 1906; Alice-for-Short in 1907; 
Somehow Good in 1908; It Never Can Happen Again in 
1909; An Affair of Dishonour in 1910; A Likely Story in 
1911, When Ghost Meets Ghost in 1914. 

The romantic revival in modern English fiction, which 
- negatively received its impelling force from the excesses of 
naturalism, and positively from the precepts and practice of 
Stevenson, flourished mightily during the decade from 1894 
to 1904. Unfortunately no works of genius appeared, and it 
was largely a fire of straw. Then just at the time when three 
phenomena were apparently becoming obsolescent—pains- 
taking realism, very lengthy novels, and the ‘‘ mid-Vic- 
torian ’? manner—William De Morgan appeared on the scene 
with Joseph Vance, a mid-Victorian realistic story contain- 
ing—after William Heinemann had exercised the shears— 
two hundred and eighty thousand words! Within a short 
space of time the book had just as many readers as it had 
words. This is what Carlyle would have called ‘‘ a fact in 
natural history,’’ from which we are at liberty to draw con- 
clusions. One conclusion is that William De Morgan has had 
more influence on the course of fiction in the twentieth cen- 
tury than any other writer in English. For he gave new 
vogue to what I call the ‘‘ life ’’ novel, which differs from 
the popular novels of the ’eighties as Reality differs from 
Realism, and whose sincere aim is to see life steadily and see 
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it whole. In England, Arnold Bennett published The Old 
Wwes’ Tale in 1908; H. G. Wells published Tono-Bungay in 
1909; and the same year marked the appearance in America 
of A Certain Rich Mam, by William Allen White. These three 
books are excellent examples of the new fashion, or the old 
fashion revived, which ever you choose to call it. 

Henry James has said somewhere that in the art of fic- 
tion and drama we experience two delights: the delight of 
surprise and the delight of recognition. Of these happy 
emotions, readers of Mr. De Morgan feel chiefly the latter — 
kind; although Somehow Good contained plenty of surprises. 
Nearly every page of his longer books reminds us of our own 
observations or of our own hearts; and many pages drew 
from solitary readers a warmly joyous response. Even the 
most minute facts of life become so interesting when accu- 
rately painted or penned, that the artist’s victim actually 
receives a sensation of pleasure so sudden and so sharp that 
it resembles a shock. One cannot possibly read Joseph Vance 
or When Ghost Meets Ghost with an even mind. 

It is true that William De Morgan wrote ‘An Affair of 
Dishonour. But Dickens wrote A Tale of Two Cities; Thack- 
eray wrote Esmond and The Virginians; George Eliot wrote 
Romola; and Charles Reade wrote The Cloister and the 
Hearth. Why should we have quarreled with him about 
that? Any realistic writer may surely take a holiday in the 
country of Romance, if he chooses to do so. Yet the Amer- 
ican attitude toward this particular historical romance was 
positively hostile; so hostile, that not only did the An Affair, 
of Dishonour fail from the publishers’ point of view, but the 
four novels that preceded it practically ceased to sell for a 
whole year; at least, so their author told me. He took the re- 
buff good naturedly, and extracted humor from the fact, as 
the postscript to A Likely Story proves; but he could not 
understand why he should be ‘‘ punished ’’ for daring to 
write an unanticipated work. I tried to explain to him that 
the anger of the American public was in reality compli- 
mentary; that he had set so high a standard in his four 
novels that the expectation of a vast circle of men and women 
was enormously keen, and that from a man of genius we 
always expect a work of genius, which no man—except per- 
haps Milton—has been able invariably to supply. He was 
not comforted. Seven years have passed since the publica- 
tion of An Affair of Dishonour; and it is certain that the book 
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ranks higher in the estimation of intelligent readers than it 
did during the first months that followed its appearance. It 
is, in fact, a powerful story, told with great art; destined, 
I think, to have a permanent place in English fiction. It 
lacks the irresistible charm of the other books; but it is rich 
in vitality. 
After reading the first four novels, I inquired of the 
author: ‘*‘ Why do you make elderly women so disgustingly 
unattractive? Does your sympathy with life desert you 
here? ’’ And what an overwhelming reply I received in 
When Ghost Meets Ghost! Were there ever two such pro- 
tagonists? Not elderly, but old—tremendously old, aged, 
venerable, And what floods of love and sympathy the novel- 
ist has poured out on these frail old waifs of time! How one 
feels, like a mighty stream running under and all through 
the course of this strange story, the indestructible power of 
the Ultimate Reality in the universe—Love, Love Divine. 
This leads me to the final reflection that William De Mor- 
gan was not only an artist, and a novelist, and a humorist: 
he was also a philosopher. Each one of his stories has a 
special motif, a central driving idea. I mean that under- 
neath all the kindly tolerance through which every great 
humorist regards the world, underneath all the gentle irony 


--and the whimsicality, the ground of these books is profoundly 


spiritual. William De Morgan, like his brilliant father, be- 
longed to the believers, and not to the skeptics. He was of 
those who affirm, rather than of those who deny. He was a 
convinced believer in personal immortality, or ‘‘ immortal- 
ism,’’ as he preferred to call it. He believed that all men and 
women have within them the possibility of eternal develop- 
ment; those whose souls develop day by day are ‘*‘ good ”’ 
characters; those whose souls do not advance are ‘‘ bad ”’ 
characters. This is the fundamental distinction in his novels 
between folk who are admirable and folk who are not. In 
the fortieth chapter of Joseph Vance—a chapter that we 
ought to read over and over again—we find a sentence that, 
although spoken by one of the characters, reflects faithfully 
the philosophy of William De Morgan, who believed, with 
all his strength, in God the Father Almighty and in the Life 
Everlasting: ‘‘ The highest good is the growth of the Soul, 
and the greatest man is he who rejoices most in great ful- 
filments of the will of God.’? 
Lyon 
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ARE THE MOVIES A MENACE TO THE 
DRAMA? 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


In The Story of a Play, which is one of the most amusing 
as it is one of the most brilliant of American novels dealing 
with theatrical life and which reveals a most sympathetic 
insight into the sinuosities of the histrionic temperament, 
Mr. Howells lets the author of the play (who is half his 
hero), say something to the actor (who is the other half) 
which the latter receives with immediate approval: ‘‘ The 
drama is literature that makes a double appeal; it appeals 
to the senses as well as to the intellect,—and the stage half 
the time is only a picture-frame.’? From a mere man of 
letters who was engaged in plotting his first play this was 
a surprising admission. It was a recognition of the indis- 
putable fact that the drama and the show business are in- 
tegrally and intimately related, and the eyes and the ears 
of the spectators must be entertained while the mind is being 
satisfied and the feelings are being moved. 

In other words, a play to please the main body of the 
public must be first of all an effective story with its own 
special kind of picturesqueness. A French critic is credited 
with asserting that ‘‘ the skeleton of every good play is a 
pantomime ’’—a saying which is not quite true although 
it contains a large proportion of truth. In Hamlet and 
Macbeth. and Othello the visible actions of the characters 
almost interpret themselves; and a performance of any one 
of the three would probably hold the attention of the aver- 
age spectator even if he were so placed that he could not 
benefit by the dialogue. To Elizabethan playgoers Shakes- 
peare’s masterpieces were primarily good stories pictur- 
esquely set forth. Succeeding generations have discovered 
in Shakepeare’s plays other and loftier merits than were 
perceived by his contemporaries i in the opening years of the 
seventeenth century. 
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Now, in the opening years of the twentieth century there 

_ has been invented a new method of picturesque story-telling, 
which has already exhibited wholly unsuspected possibilities. 
_ At the present moment the art of the moving-picture is in 
process of rapid evolution; and we cannot yet foresee what 
its ultimate limitations will prove to be. What we can per- 
ceive clearly is that it has already been accepted by not a 
few observers as a dangerous rival of the drama; it has 
captured many theatres; it has enlisted in its service an army, 
of actors and actresses; and it has captivated a host of men 
and women and children of whom many have probably been 
more or less habitual playgoers. How far is this apparent 
rivalry of the wordless moving-picture and the spoken drama 
to extend? Are the movies actually a menace to the drama? 
Is there any real danger that the primary art of the play- 
wright and the secondary art of the player will be damaged 
if not destroyed by the continuous and increasing competi- 
tion of the cinematograph? These questions are insistent; 
they are important; and they are not easy to answer. 

In a plaintive and almost despondent paper Mr. Howells 
has expressed his grief that the art of the theatre is ‘‘ now 
apparently threatened by the gross and palpable triumph 
of the picture-show.’’ He declared that the moving-picture 
‘** goes to the theatre, that home of the most beautiful art, 
and bids against it for the artists’ liberty, their individuality, 


their initiative . . . From menand women it turns them 


to automatons . . . [It] buys their beauty and their 
power for a moment of the film, extinguishing the soul in 
them.’’ And finally he asked: ‘‘ Will the capitalized black art 
corrupt the dramatist as it has corrupted the actor? As 
yet it does not seem so .. . As yet the movie demands 
nothing of the dramatist.”? To be noted however is Mr. 
Howells’s earlier admission that ‘‘ the worst of it is that no 
one can deny the wonder of this new form of the world-old 
mime. It is of a truly miraculous power and scope; there 
seems nothing that it cannot do,—except convince the taste 
and console the spirit.’’ 

The questions Mr. Howells asked have been asked by 
many other lovers of the drama shocked at the invasion of 
the theatre by spectacles which do not convince the taste 
or console the spirit. This is a good occasion therefore to 
point out once more that the theatre and the drama are not 
the same thing; the moving-picture might take over half 
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the playhouses in the United States and still exert scarcely 
any influence upon the drama itself. The drama is an art, 
perhaps the loftiest and most powerful of the arts; and the 
theatre is a commercial enterprise. Of course, the drama 
cannot prosper unless it is on a sound economic basis; and 
for this it must always depend on the theatre. But the 
theatre can get along without the drama; it can for example 
rely on the review, the so-called comic opera, the summer 
song-show in which there is little or no trace of the essen- 
tially dramatic; it can fill out its programme with song and 
dance, with acrobatics, with trained animzc!s, with sidewalk 
conversationalists, with jugglers and conjurers, and wit 
all the other possibilities of the variety-show. In so far as 
the moving-picture has forced itself into a prominent place 
among these non-dramatic entertainments, it is not in any 
way invading the field of the drama, and therefore it is not 
to be considered as a competitor. 

But the moving-picture has done more than this: it has 
of late been bold enough to ‘ picturize ’’—if that is to be 
the new word describing a new thing—popular plays, popu- 
lar novels, and popular operas. It has made these picturi- 
zations long enough to provide entertainment for a whole 
evening. And it has discovered that it can present a story 
with an amplitude of effect not possible in the theatre. It 
has at its command resources impossible to the regular - 
drama. Where the dramatist has to content himself by tell- 
ing the audience how the hero saved the heroine’s life by 
catching her runaway horse or by snatching her from before 
the locomotive or bringing her down from the burning build- 
ing, the director of the moving-picture is able to show the 
heroic deed itself, visible to all the spectators. 

Where Shakespeare on his restricted platform-stage 
could command only ‘‘ three back-swords to eke a battle 
out,’’ the moving-picture director can go into the open and 
manceuvre in a vast and indefinite perspective hundreds and 
thousands of men and horses and guns, with shells bursting 
and ammunition-wagons exploding. Where Othello hints at 
his hairbreadth escapes in the imminent deadly flood, and 
can do no more than hint at them, leaving the rest to the 
alert imagination of the Elizabethan audiences, the makers 
of the movies set before us the deadly flood itself and force 
us to be actual spectators of the hairbreadth escape. There 
are a multitude of things which the drama can do only in- 
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completely and with difficulty and which the movies can do 
easily and superbly. So far as mere pictorial story-telling 
is concerned the drama is simply outclassed; and the drama 
has hitherto had a monopoly of pictorial story-telling—a 
monopoly which it found very profitable. 

One swift result of the advent of the moving-picture was 
the demise of the ultra-sensational melodrama, a tissue of 
thrilling’adventures, often ingeniously contrived but nearly 
always devoid of any direct relation to human life as it really 
is. The illiterate playgoers who could find satisfaction in 
these arbitrarily concocted plots, wherein probability, plausi- 
bility and verisimilitude were continually sacrificed to unex- 
pectedly startling effect, had their callous nerves more ef- 
fectively stimulated and their crude tastes more deeply grati- 
fied by the melodramatic tales which could be told on the 
screen with far greater effectiveness. The relish for behold- 
ing violent adventure, for watching villainies plotted, and ac- 
complished or thwarted, for impending terror and horror, is 
deep rooted in the baser instincts of man; and it sated 
itself in Rome in the gladiatorial combat and in Spain in the 
bull-fight. Thus it is that the makers of the movies, having 
killed off the crudely sensational melodrama, find their profit 
in supplying picture-stories of exactly the same kind. 

Perhaps it is going a little too far to assert that the dis- 
appearance of the ultra-sensational melodrama is due solely 
to the competition of the moving-picture which can present 
the same kind of story with a far greater wealth of detail. 
Yet it is beyond question that the movie can satisfy the 
ruder likings of the mob for coarse-grained happenings far 
more successfully than the most inventive and ingenious 
stage-manager can ever hope to do. But while melodrama 
has had a long and interesting history, it is not one of the 
higher and more important forms of the drama. Indeed, 
it is frankly an inferior form because it contents itself with 
story-telling for its own sake, never hesitating to sacrifice 
character to situation. Its appeal is to the emotions but 
mainly to the senses, and more especially to the nerves, 
whereas true drama, the drama comic or serious, which is 
really worth while, appeals both to the emotions and to the 
intellect; it uses situation mainly to reveal character. 

In a melodrama or in a farce we are interested very much 
in what happens and very little in the persons to whom these 
misadventures happen. In a comedy or in a tragedy we are 
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interested mainly in the.persons themselves, in what they 
are rather than in what they do. However powerful the situ- 
ations may be in which they are immeshed, we are always 
watching them to see how their characters are going to react 
and to reveal themselves under the stress of unforeseen cir- 
cumstance. In melodrama and in farce we are quite satisfied 
to find characters painted in the primary colors, by a few 
bold strokes, presented in profile as it were, whereas in com- 
edy and tragedy we expect the rotundity of real life, the 
complexity, the delicate colors and the finer shadings of a 
subtler art. We demand from the dramatist who essays | 
the higher forms that he shall be able to ‘‘ convince the taste 
and console the spirit.’’ And Mr. Howells was right when 
he declared that this was precisely what the moving picture 
could not do. So long therefore as it labors under this total 
disability the moving picture can never be a real rival of the 
drama. 

Certain kinds of melodrama the movies can do better 
than the regular theatre; certain kinds of farce also. But 
comedy and tragedy are wholly beyond its reach ; and equally 
unattainable by it are the social drama and the problem- 
play. It is true, of course, that the moving-picture director 
can take comedy and tragedy, social drama and problem- 
play and that he can translate them on the screen; but. 
what has he succeeded in presenting? The mere story, the 

-empty sequence of events, void of nearly all the humanity 
that gives it meaning. He can take Hamlet and put it into 
pictures but he has to leave out all that lifted Hamlet above 
the violent melodrama out of which Shakespeare made it. 
He can take Macbeth, which has a good story picturesquely 
set forth, and he can show the succession of incidents with 
the utmost splendor. But he cannot show what gives all its 
value to this external shell of episode. He can make visible 
the marching of Macduff’s army, and the coming of Birnam 
Wood, but he cannot disclose the conflict in the soul of Mac- 
beth himself; he cannot make us shudder at the slow and 
steady disintegration of a noble character under the stress 
of recurring temptation. All that the moving-picture can do 
to a masterpiece of Shakespeare is to rob it of its vitality and 
its significance and to reduce it to the purely spectacular 
level of The Birth of a Nation and of the ‘‘ gross and palpa- 
ble ’? triumphs of the ‘‘ black art,’’ as Mr. Howells has 
termed it. 
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To the extent that the drama is only picturesque story- 
telling it cannot compete with the movies; but the movies 
cannot compete with the drama in dealing with the soul of 
man in its manifold struggles with itself. ‘‘ The reel ’’—to 
quote Mr. Howells once more—‘‘ asks no co-operation of the 
intellect for the enjoyment of the events thrown upon the 
screen.’? And the drama is the noblest of the arts precisely 
because it does demand the co-operation of the intellect at the 
very moment when it is appealing to the emotions and when 
it is gratifying the senses. 

When a play is put upon the screen it is necessarily 
reduced to the pantomime which should be no more than its 
supporting skeleton, and it has necessarily to be stripped of 

_ its flesh—of all that made it more than a mere story. This is 
why the picturization of the finer kinds of drama will always 
be inadequate and unsatisfactory. And this is why, again, 
the shrewder of the makers of moving-pictures are strenu- 
ously seeking for original stories, invented by men who have 
mastered the new art of telling tales by visual means alone, 
who can devise plots in complete accord with the marvelous 
possibilities of this new art and who can so plan them as 
to minimize the disadvantages of its strict and inexorable 
limitations. In the hands of these pioneers of the picture- 

. play, the new art is finding itself as it proceeds to get further 
and further away from the processes needful in the spoken 
drama and not needed in the ampler area open before the 
deviser of a plot for the film. As the new art explores its 
own field more searchingly and as it discovers its own latent 
possibilities,—mrmany of which are probably still unsuspected, 

—it is likely to diverge more and more from the method of 

the drama and to attain a technique of its own which will 

serve to differentiate it still more sharply. It can do this 
only by frankly accepting its limitations and by seeking to 

turn them to its advantage, for the true artist is forever 
making stumbling blocks into stepping-stones. Whenever 
the moving-picture is able to accomplish this, it will cease 
even to appear to be a rival of the drama. 

/ Certain of the inexorable limitations of the story told 
‘on the screen by visual means alone have already been dwelt 
‘upon. They are obvious and irremovable. They forbid the 
‘deviser of a picture-play to do much more than tell a story 
‘picturesquely. He must eschew all psychologic subtlety; he 
must be satisfied with characters which can be presented 
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‘in profile; he must be simple and clear, swift and direct. 
/ Above all, he must, so far as this may be possible, do without 
' words. The spoken word he cannot have; and the printing 
- of passages of dialogue, however brief and however pointed, 

is always an interruption to the flow of the action pictur- 

esquely represented. These passages of dialogue nearly 
always interfere with the progress of the pictorial narra- 
tive; and they have the further disadvantage that to accom- 
plish their purpose they must anticipate the moment when © 
they are supposed to be spoken,—a transposition which is 
unnatural. In real life gesture either precedes speech or 
accompanies it. 

As yet the makers of moving-pictures have not been able 
to overcome this disadvantage and to devise a story which 
should be transparently comprehensible without the aid of 
the printed word. When we recall L’Enfant Prodigue and 
Sumurun and other wordless plays, which were not difficult 
to follow, we need not doubt that it will be found possible 
to put together plots for the screen in which there will be no 
need of printed dialogue or of any other explanation than 
the pictures themselves, the story being so simple that it will 
be self-explanatory. It is true, of course, that the range of 
the art of pantomime is sharply circumstricted; and yet 
within that little space there _ been produced ‘not a few, 

“masterpieces. 

It is because the sneoetiaigaatiatere has perforce to do 
without the potent appeal of the spoken word that it can 
never be really a rival of the drama. It is only by the aid 
of dialogue and soliloquy that we can peer into the recesses 
of the human soul. The Greeks, so the late Professor 
Butcher told us in his luminous essay on ‘‘ The Written and 
the Spoken Word,’ held that not only the drama, but the 
epic also (which was originally composed for oral delivery), 
‘* depended, if not for their existence, at least for their 
vitality on the living voice and the listening crowds.’? Even 
today we do not really possess a poem until we have heard 
it; it demands the test of the ear; and it-does not reveal its ~ 
hidden beauties to the eye alone. When we listen to a preg- 
nant speech of one of Shakespeare’s characters, spoken on 
the stage by an actor who has a noble voice and who knows 
how to use it, the words take on a richer meaning and have a 
vitality and a significance unsuspected before. 

As the moving-picture is deprived of the aid of words, it 
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cannot be literature. As it is deprived of the aid of the 
human voice, it takes from the actor his most powerful re- 
source. It demands only that its performers shall be able to 
make the gestures indicate and to ‘‘ register ’’ the emotions 
called for; and although it is luring to its aid not a few actors 
of prominence, it is often finding that they are not always as 
satisfactory when seen on the screen as novices young enough 
to be able to respond to the summary training which the 
movie-directors can bestow hurriedly in their own studios. 
Pantomime is only one of the means of expression at the 

command of a competent actor; and when he is suddenly 
forced to deprive himself of all his other means and to limit 
himself to what can be expressed by gesture and by grimace, 
he is likely to reveal himself as sore bereft. When the late 
Augustin Daly brought out L’Enfant Prodigue he cast Ada 
Rehan as Pierrot, and as that accomplished actress had no 
experience in pantomime, she was often painfully circum- 
scribed and wholly unable to achieve the large and sweeping 
result which we admired in her Katherine and in her Rosa- 
lind. It is notorious that one of the most intelligent of Amer- 
ican actresses was a blank failure when she played one of her 
most famous parts for the films. And on the other hand, a 
leading American opera singer was unusually successful 

. When she undertook to represent the heroine of a popular 
opera before the screen; and her success was due to the fact 
that as music is more leisurely than speech, the operatic ac- 
tress has perforce to acquire a habit of retarding and enlarg- 
ing her gestures, which was exactly suited to the limitations 
of the moving-picture. 

_-— Tt is likely that the differentiation between the real play 

_ (which must have a story, no doubt, but which has also a 
soul) and the picture-play (which can never be more than a 
story told in pictures) will increase and become more obvi- 
ous as the managers of the movies cease to borrow the plots 
of plays and devote themselves to stories compounded in ac- 
cord with the possibilities and the limitations of their own 
special art. As they accept these limitations and as they de- 
velop these possibilities the apparent rivalry between the 
drama and the moving-picture will lessen, and each will be 
left in possession of its own special field. 
Branpzr Matruews. 
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DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Me. Cuesterton’s ‘‘ New American Sonata.— 
Tur SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Suprrricratty, Mr. Chesterton is a mystical acrobat, a 
dizzying conjurer of intellectual rabbits and gold-fish and 
top-hats. Actually, of course, he is the perfect reincarnation 
of a Hebrew prophet, with a passionate and thunderous 
ecstasy, a capacity for rhapsodic discourse, which the 
makers of the Old Testament would have recognized as 
a spark from their own rhetorical conflagrations. An amaz- 
ing man! Only the other day he was joyously exposing 
for us the essential Teutonism of Mr. Lloyd George, 
with an abandoned delight in the virtuosity of his con- 
troversial sword-play; and now we are all (all of us 
who go to the theatre, that is) thinking of his play, Magic, 
which is only a little older than the preéminence of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and which, like that troubled Prime Minister, 
has engrossed Mr. Chesterton as an opportunity for 
controversy. 

To be sure, this play (which, as we write, is to be seen at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre) is more than an exercise in 
rapturous dialectics: it is quite simply and clearly a parable, 
a parable that is somewhat too anxious to explain itself, too 
clearly marked with guide-posts and exit-lights—but yet a 
parable of haunting beauty and power. 

Mr. Chesterton’s protagonist, the Conjurer, master of 
devils and familiar of elves, who imperils the reason 
of the blatantly skeptical young atheist by performing at- 
last a trick so appalling that he is compelled to invent a 
plausibly ‘‘ natural ’’ explanation for it: this Magician is 
merely, of course, a voice repeating the sublimest platitude of 

man’s spiritual a only those things which are in- 
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-eredible are true. The Conjurer begins by talking of fairies 
(in modern England, outrageously enough), and ends by 
evoking demons out of Hell; but all the while you know that 
what he is really talking about is that Immortal Mystery of 
which Mr. Chesterton, in his Old Testament singing-robes, 
can speak, when he wills, with so eloquent a certitude. ‘* The 
difference between the things that are beautiful and the 
things that are there ’’: it is with the abolition of this dif- 
ference that his parable is concerned. 

Our only regret is that the Conjurer felt obliged to reveal 
to Patricia (who, like Peter Pan’s audiences, invincibly be- 
lieved in fairies) the story of his past and the explanation 
of his occult capacities. We wish that Mr. Chesterton had 
put more trust in the mystical integrity of his parable 
—we wish he had been content to remain, to the end of this 
play that has levels of spiritual splendor, simply the uncom- 
promising fabulist, saying to us, without too anxious a gloss 
upon his meaning, that which a great master of reality had 
said with so serene a brevity before him: ‘‘ If at this mo- 
ment you think or say something that is too beautiful to be 
true ... . on the morrow it will be true.’’ 


We are implacably at odds with Shakespeare in the mat- 
- ter of appellations: we think that there is everything in a 
name. Names are immeasurably influential. We cannot be- 
lieve that Romeo would have meant all that he meant to 
Shakespeare and all that he means to us if his name had been 


Tomasso. 


~wherefore art thou Tomasso? ”’ 


Wherefore indeed? we should find ourselves echoing with 
incredulous dismay. Who would dare to say that if Méli- 
sande’s name had been Fifi she would have evoked the grave 
and wistful figure of M. Maeterlinck’s loveliest dream? 
When you change a name you meddle with profound and 
mysterious forces. You alter a man’s psychic image of 
himself when you alter his name—you change both his sub- 
jective and his objective relation to the universe. We have 
_always contended that the whole course of our national life 
would have been different if Lincoln’s first name had been 
Llewellyn. 

We were reminded of this truth not long ago when we 
witnessed the instructive spectacle of that redoubtable young 
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‘American musician, Mr. John Powell of Virginia, making an 
elaborate half-hour apology before the admirably enterpris- 
ing Society of the Friends of Music, and afterward at a 
concert of his own, because he had attached to his sonata for 
piano the title Teutonica. It is true that Mr. Powell’s 
introductory talk did not have the form of an apology, and 
he will not be pleased with us for calling it that. Well, we 
are willing to call it an excuse, or an explanation, if Mr. 
Powell chooses—here again is that sensitiveness to a name! 
But the essential fact is that Mr. Powell, having given the _ 
title Teutonica to his sonata some time before the sound 
of that word had ceased to charm the civilized ear, felt . 
obliged to announce to his audience that his music had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the things naturally suggested by 
its designation. 

If one must regret that Mr. Powell was not sufficiently 
clairvoyant some time before the year 1914 to foresee the 
emotions his title would provoke in 1917, it is not chiefly 
because that title will inevitably place an obstacle in the way 
of the American concert-goer’s friendliness of attitude to- 
ward Mr. Powell’s music. That fact, to be sure, is sufficiently 
deplorable. Yet there is a chance that this sonata will outlast 
present international dislocations; and, in that future of 
almost incredible beneficence, we shall still have cause to re- 
gret that Mr. Powell chose to attach to his sonata a tag which 
is, for the anxiously sympathetic outsider, merely an exas- 
perating and absurd misrepresentation. 

It may be said that it is of no consequence what Mr. Pow- 
ell chooses to call his sonata, if the sonata itself discloses 
music of beauty or power. But we cannot agree to that. 
There are, of course, obvious discriminations to be made. 
We are not discussing the kind of composer who casually 
affixes a pretty title like ‘‘ Murmuring Breezes ’’ to a facile 
piece of salon-music. We are discussing the kind of com- 
poser for whom music is a thing of intimate revelation—an 
art of emotional and spiritual projection. The title under 
which a composer of this sort offers a piece of new music is 
bound to condition his hearers’ attitude toward it. 

Mr. Powell’s title for his sonata, and his own and his 
commentators’ attempted justification of it, put a variety of 
obstacles in the way of the potentially responsive hearer. 
Here is the official explanation of the superscription and 
meaning of the sonata, the ‘“‘ insight and sympathy ’”’ of 
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which so pleased Mr. Powell, he says, that he printed it on 
the programme of his Aeolian Hall concert: ‘‘ The word 
Teutonica,’’ we are told, ‘‘ is used in a broader sense than 
the merely geographical or racial.¢ It would present the idea 
of a certain type of mind and character, a type universal in 


— its essential qualities, and appearing, since the dawn of his- 


tory, in all lands and times. As a few instances one might 
cite Lao Tse, Liae Dsi, Tschuang Tse, the founders of Vedan- 
tic thought, Heraclitus, Leonardo, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, 
Goethe, Beethoven, Darwin, Spencer, Wagner, Haeckel. But 
in reviewing the historical field of philosophy, statesman- 
ship, science, art, one observes a predominant proportion of 
this type among those races of Teutonic origin. Let this be 
the justification of the use of the word Teutonica. As varied 
as the above-mentioned leaders of thought were in many 
outer respects, there is little difficulty in establishing that 
common basis which justifies their being classified as belong- 
ing to one type. And that common basis can be expressed in 
a very few words—it is their sense of Oneness, or what the 
Germans call eine einhettliche Weltanschauung. This is the 
sense in which the motto is to be taken. . . . Is it not 
evident that the ‘ Teutonic’ nature in the grip of the sense 
of Oneness would experience a logical chain of inevitable, 


- ineluctable emotions; and is it not equally evident that these 


emotions, embracing as they must the deepest yearnings of 
the individual consciousness towards the collective All-con- 
sciousness, the tragic intensity of the struggle towards inner 
Oneness and harmony, and the resultant triumph through 
this guiding principle over all inner and outer hindrances in 
the attainment of the sense of Universal Unity and balance— 
is it not evident, I say, that these emotions are the deepest, 
truest, most poignant of all human experiences, and of ne- 
cessity demand that utterance most adequate to their quali- 
ties—i. e., musical expression? The Sonata Teutonica is an 
earnest attempt to express this logical chain of emotional 
experience.’’ 

If Mr. Powell has a sense of humor, or a normal endow- 
ment of intellectual tact, he will do well to discard this cha- 
otically absurd ‘‘ explanation,’’ and forego the attempt to 
link his music with the delightful concept of ‘‘ the Teutonic 
nature in the grip of the sense of Oneness,’’ ‘‘ experiencing 
a logical chain of inevitable, ineluctable emotions.’’ This 
metaphysical nightmare is a thing upon which the sincerest 
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friend of Mr. Powell’s talents will not waste a moment. It is 
perfectly easy to see, of course, what Mr. Powell is driving 
at. in his sonata—his basic idea is as familiar as human 
aspiration and as old as the soul of man. But why he fancies 
that the ‘‘ races of Teutonic origin ’’ have been specially 
favored as conservers of ‘‘ the sense of Oneness ’’ is a mys- 
tery too deep for even the most anxious sympathy to fathom. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the intelligently concerned 
attendant upon the Sonata Teutonica has some rough ground 
to traverse, if he is so unwary as to permit Mr. Powell or the 
exegetes to expound the sonata to him in advance. If he is 
incautious enough to yield himself to the insidious voice of 
the commentator, he will find that he has spent most of his 
powers of concentration in trying to fit the first movement 
of the sonata to ‘‘ the emotional effect of the sense of One- 
ness,’’ the second movement to ‘‘ the Universal Teutonic 
temperament,’’ and the third movement to ‘‘ the triumphant 
result in the world of outer activity of this principle acting 
upon this nature.’’ If Mr. Powell will accept without offense 
our heartily amicable advice, he will at once and permanently 
detach his sonata from its title and its philosophical pro- 
gramme, and thus aid and encourage, instead of indisposing, » 
future hearers of the work. 

We have devoted space and time to these disagreeable 
observations upon the Sonata Teutonica precisely because it 


seems to us one of the most admirable works by a contem- _- 


porary American that we have heard in a good while. Mr. 
Powell (as the casual reader may already have suspected) 
is a man of unimpeachable seriousness. He is interested in 
graver matters than the production of lifeless replicas of 
MacDowell and Debussy—an occupation which engrosses too 
many of our younger American composers. This Southern- 
born music-maker has spiritual and intellectual gravity, an 
independent vision. His art is robust, energetic, immensely 
earnest, conspicuously direct—an art long-breathed and mus- 
cular. It is romantic in derivation and style—romantic after 
the tradition of Schumann and Brahms rather than of Wag- 
ner. In its architecture it is intricate and heroic, an ample 
and imposing yet. delicately moulded structure. Mr. Powell 
can be both simple and grandiose. He spans many emotional 
regions, exposes many moods, in this. truly epic confession of 
spiritual agonies and triumphs. In a day when ‘“ external- 
ity ’? is painfully sought.after in music as in other arts, Mr. 
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Powell compels notice by reason of an inwardness that is 
profound, honest, and unashamed. 

His prime defect is the familiar one of most music- 
makers, including music-makers of genius: he is far too hos- 
pitable in his acceptance of ideas that are born on the lower 
levels of musical inspiration. The indispensable, the para- 
mount, function of a musical mind of the first order, working 
at the top of its power, is censorship—rigorous, unflagging, 
unsparing vigilance in the scrutiny of every idea that flows 
out of the creative consciousness. It is the degree of continu- 
ity with which this function operates that accounts, of course, 
for the masterpiece of a second-rate man and for the failure 
of a genius—which makes the Sixth Symphony of Tchaikov- 
sky a more precious thing than the Battle Symphony of 
~ Beethoven. Mr. Powell shares the infirmity of Beethoven 
(and of every other master)—that is to say, he is not a stern 
enough censor. But the difference in this respect between 
Mr. Powell and Beethoven is (he will not mind us saying) 
that Beethoven, in return for his not infrequent failures, 
could speak to us as one of the high gods. This is not yet 
Mr. Powell’s privilege; but he can at least more heroically 
reject, and reject, and reject again. 


We have all been celebrating the Jubilee Festival of the 
Philharmonic Society, which completes this year its seventy- 
fifth season. It was on December 7th, 1842, that the ‘‘ Grand 
Symphony in C minor ’’ of Beethoven opened the first con- 
cert of the Philharmonic’s first season; and the other day, 
at Carnegie Hall, this same symphony (still truly ‘‘ grand,’’ 
even though the programme austerely refrained from saying 
so) was played again by the Philharmonic—the same Phil- 
harmonic, now venerable, yet a more puissant instrument of 
eloquence and beauty in the fullness of its years than ever it 
was before—a creature of expansive life and conquering 
energy, ‘‘ mewing her mighty youth,’’ and equipped for still 
larger adventures and aspirations. 

We had thought to say something fitting and reasonably 
adequate about the Philharmonic’s anniversary. But we 
persist in remembering the singularly touching and noble 
words that the President of the Society, Mr. Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, spoke from the stage of Carnegie Hall at the 
opening concert of the Festival—words which have today 
an even more poignant significance than when he uttered 
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them: ‘* Today,’’ he said, ‘‘ let no one forget that these 
walls a citadel of peace enclose. The pitiful waves of sound 
that beat across oceans moaning of bloody, unreasoning — 
death pass by this temple of art.. No echo of the strife 
without can enter, for here is sanctuary for all and perfect 
peace. Here talent nor genius knows aught of national 
pride. Herein meet citizens of one world to acclaim 
masters of every clime. No one asks: ‘‘ Under which flag, 
Bezonian? ’’—nor cares; for musicians who play and musi- 
cians who compose are one in devotion to their muse. .... 
Democracy? Here is its truest home Here is com- 
munion of the soul, unseared by strife, unsoiled by passion. 
For our appeal is to the best and never to the worst; to what 
is divine in mankind, and never to the vile that lies just 
underneath. What more patriotic service is there or can 
there be than this: to cling to the ideal, come what may; to 
stem the tide that floats men down the stream; to steer them 
against it, up and up and up, to the fairest deeps, the noblest 


reaches, the purest springs? ’’ 
LawkENce 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
THE NEW CRITICISM? 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


For the few in our country who care deeply for criticism 
as a function of unequaled privileges and responsibilities, 
-there is new encouragement in the contemporary scene. 
American criticism has always been defective in a fundamen- 
tal quality: it has been unable to combine, in any organic 
relationship, an uninhibited aesthetic sensibility with a lib- 
eral and imaginative intuition of human life. Leaving out 
of account, naturally, that vast and sodden and oppressive 
- underworld of perfunctory and mechanical ‘ criticism ’’ 
_,which was the despair of Henry James even a generation 
ago, it must be depressingly clear, to anyone who cherishes 
a reverential conception of this art that is anybody’s doxy, 
that in its best estate among us it has exhibited either sen- 
sibility without reality, or reality without sensibility. When, 
briefly and fugitively, it has contrived to be aware of distinc- 
tion and in love with some rarely detected beauty, its sense 
of human relations has been in some sort defective: weak, or 
strabismic, or intolerant, or blandly traditional. Again and 
again, in our better kind of critical meditation, we have seen 
a delicate and even vivid consciousness of excellence limited 
and betrayed by social myopia, by a smug or bigoted attitude 
toward human fact. We have seen the best of our criticism 
in the past, adequately discriminating upon its own levels of 
_ Sympathy and perception, left barren and ungratifying be- 
~ cause—as Miss Edith Wyatt says of the fiction of a great but 
sequestered American novelist—it was ‘‘ untouched by any 
of the moods of a profound general consciousness.’’? But it 
is a hard decision to have to say whether one’s preference is 


* Great Companions, by Edith Wyatt. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917, 
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not, perhaps, for such critical observers as these, with their 
cloistered fineness and narrowness, rather than for that 
other type of our aesthetic appraiser whose lively conscious- | 
ness of the veritable world beneath his window is unsup- 
ported by a right instinct for those things that count most 
permanently for illumination and delight. The thin, still 
air of the cloister, or the rude evangelism of the critical pul- 
pit?—that has long been, in rough distinction, our choice. 

Well, there is now, as we have intimated, a different con- 
dition, a wider and fairer outlook. We think that criticism _ 
as an aesthetically responsive and humanly sensitive art is 
being practised in America today with a heedfulness and a 
sense of responsibility unexampled in our intellectual his- 
tory. And it is a remarkable fact (as significant a one as 
you please) that the most delicately scrupulous, the most 
intellectually and spiritually responsible, and the most tech- 
nically skillful of this criticism is being written by women. 
We should frankly abandon any attempt to name a body of 
men now writing criticism in this country who could match, 
in understanding and vision, in sobriety and wisdom, in 
communicative power, the habitual performances of Edith 
Wyatt, Margaret Sherwood, Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, 
Helen McAfee, Ruth Shepard Phelps, and a dozen others 
whom it is heartening even to name over to oneself. 

‘¢¢ Honest and intelligent criticism ’—you read the 
words with a certain pain: and realize how very little Amer- 
ica desires any such manifestation.’’ So writes Miss Edith 
Wyatt in a moment of dismayed recognition; and it is of 
Miss Wyatt’s own criticism that we would particularly 
speak, as one of the forces that are working to enlarge the 
restricted desire that she laments. To give a better - 
than is wanted—that is, indeed, to throw dice, at times, with 
all the devils of bitterness and dejection; but such luxury 
of despondency is far from the habitual temper of Miss 
Wyatt’s poised and ripened spirit. She knows, of course, 
that so unpalatable and undemanded a thing as ‘‘ honest and 
intelligent criticism ’’ must constantly remind itself, as — 
Wordsworth reminded every author of original power, that 
it faces the task of creating the taste by which it is to be 
enjoyed. And when, as with Miss Wyatt, there is the ex- 
hibition of a critical faculty not only honest and intelligent: 
able not only ‘‘ to know a force in letters for what it is, to 
feel its power, and be conscious of its weakness, to be able to 
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laugh at its faults without contempt, to understand creative 
expression and live with it as with any other human value ’’: 
but also, as shé says with tender admiration of De Foe, able 
to actualize ‘‘ a deep realization of the struggles, baseness, 
and injustices of the world ’’—when, we say, a writer thus 
oriented and equipped challenges the ‘‘ enormous prestige | 
of buncombe ”’ in our literary criticism, the reality of the 
victory is not to be gauged by the small number of dead upon 
the field. There are victories in which the defeated are eter- 
nally unaware that the battle has gone against them. 

We have spoken of a new encouragement in the con- 
_ temporary scene for those to whom criticism persistently 
seems to be, as William Sharp so modestly claimed, ‘‘ one 
of the several ways of literature.’’? We can think of no 
American critic who more richly nourishes that encourage- 
ment than does Miss Wyatt. One realizes, of course, that 
those for whom criticism is merely aesthetic diagnosis im- 


< maculately performed in a vacuum will find her distractingly 


and inexplicably occupied with seeking (in Wordsworth’s 
phrase) to ‘‘ co-operate with the benign tendencies in human 
nature and society ;’’ while those for whom criticism is chiefly. 
an engine for the enforcement of moral issues will be slightly 
scandalized by her unconcealed infatuation for beauty. 
The platform manner, the pulpit manner, is a familiar thing 
- in American criticism—a familiar and dreadful thing, a 
thing horribly and disastrously bound up with our incurable 
habit of discussing aesthetic phenomena in terms of a gross 
and sentimental piety. Miss Wyatt would bring distress 
beyond measure into the strongholds of this kind of criticism. 
Her deep and right intuition of human life, her pity and her - 
magnanimity and her sensitive understanding, her unslaked 
and inappeasable appetite for justice: these traits would 
necessarily seem anomalous to practitioners of conven- 
tionally evangelistic criticism, because they would seem to 
be contaminated by an.unmistakable enthusiasm for mere 
excellence, mere loveliness, mere intellectual distinction. 

We fear it is indeed undeniable that Miss Wyatt is shame- 
lessly prone to talk of such things as righteousness and jus- 
tice and benignity in the same breath with which she utters 

_ a confession of perceived and treasured loveliness. She is 

continually and necessarily overtaking beauty, because she 
carries it with her, as Emerson said one must if one would 
find it. You will observe her, for example, regretfully dis- 
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cerning that in Henry James there is no relation of individ- 
ual human facts ‘‘ to any of the contemporary ideas rising 
from that silent spirit of collective masses which Renan tells 
us is the source of all great things.’’ Yet she can turn from 
such large valuations as that to make memorable for us some 
exquisitely apprehended quality of form or spirit. Speak- 
ing of ‘‘ the only sincere Internationalism which poetry 
can further,’’ she tells us that to ‘‘ this end, each one who 
has understood how to use the peculiar genius and faculty of 
his own tongue has done a service to the world ’’: such, she 
says, was Stephen Phillips’ service: ‘‘ The mists, the sor- 
rowing echoes of our speech, the cloudy passage of the sailing 
swan, the shadows of rippled waters, the mysterious reflec- 
tions of eternity remembered and unascertainable, sang from 
the motion of his music. . .’’ 

To perceive like that, to evoke like that, must seem, for 
many earnest souls, to imply errancy in a forbidden land. 
The realities of Social Justice are not usually stated in a 
language that is competent for poetic incantation. 

It is with this constant bias toward sensitive and beauti- 
ful indication that Miss Wyatt discriminates the human and 
spiritual values of her subject-matter, whether it be De Foe 
or Henry James or Stephen Crane or Frank Norris, Henri 
Fabre or Walt Whitman, Thoreau or John Muir, Shelley or 
James Whitcomb Riley. That is her special and precious 
contribution. We are aware of no one else in America today 
who can interpret imaginative creation out of a fuller under- 
standing of those things which are efficacious ‘‘ in making 
men wiser, better, and happier ’’: who can speak of them 
with equal insight, rectitude, and beauty. One may say of 
her with strict propriety and justice, as she says of the re- 
wards of companionship with Thoreau and John Muir, that 
she widens the horizon, that she awakens the heart to reali- 
ties that before had been too dully, too complacently, re- 
garded: that she makes it easier for one to ‘‘ think, in the 
enkindling beauty of the light of that sun which is but the 
shadow of love, about the fortunes of the captive and the 
purpose of the free.’’ 


LawRENCE Guman. 
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Tae Lire aNp Lerrers or Taeopore Warrs-DunTon. By 
Tomas Hake AND ARTHUR CompTon Ricketr. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1916.. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton’s long life (1832-1914) covered the 
reign of Queen Victoria with years to spare on both sides. It coin- 
cided with a great literary epoch and almost reached that dreadful 
gap in the progress of civilization, the European war. The year 
of Watts-Dunton’s birth marked the beginning of a new impulse 

‘given to English poetry: near the time of his death the poet-critic 
jwas just beginning to feel himself a bit out of sympathy with the 
newer tendencies. In 1832, Tennyson was beginning to do his really 
significant work ; in 1914, when Watts-Dunton died, Swinburne had 
been in his grave five years. 

Few men have been so gifted at once with poetie sensibility and 
with the genius for friendship. To Tennyson and to Browning he 
‘was much more than an acquaintance; to Rossetti first and then to 
Swinburne, he was the friend of friends. His tender solicitude sup- 
ported Rossetti through the last dark years of the poet-painter’s 
life, and in Swinburne his influence wrought something like a moral 
revolution. So feeble was Swinburne’s condition, we are told, when, 
in the autumn of 1879 he went to live with Watts-Dunton at Putney 
Hill, that he needed the support of his friend’s arm when stepping 
from the carriage. The new arrangement, however, removed him 
completely from Bohemian surroundings and put an end to the ir- 
regularities of his life. His health rapidly improved, and his inher- 
ent nobility of character made itself felt. We have a striking word 
picture of Swinburne, ‘‘ speechless with rage, the new-born fire of 
ascetic disapprobation in his blue eyes,’’ confronting one of his old 
Bohemian cronies who had forced his way while drunk into the poet’s 
retreat at The Pines. . 

Watts-Dunton’s power as a critic was like his genius as a friend. 
Sympathetic, sensitively discriminating, rather than profound, allu- 
sive rather than analytical in method, he was admirably fitted to 
interpret the spirit of the poets he knew to the world and to them- 

selves. The devotion of a critic to his theme may be, indeed, very 

much like the devotion of friendship, implying a similar self-for- 
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getfulness. Without this self-forgetfulness it is well-nigh impos- 
sible for one to reveal the spirit of the thing criticized without mak- 
ing oneself the protagonist of a cult. This Watts-Dunton never did; 
his criticism was truly liberal, and it is probable that to him in no 
small degree both Rossetti and Swinburne owe their general recog- 
nition not as men of strange genius merely but as great souls. 
It is no wonder that both poets listened to him as they listened to 
hardly any one else, and that his critical writings were regarded on 
both sides of the Atlantic as possessing a peculiar authority, as being 
not merely scholarly but as conforming in spirit to the high injunc- 
tion to prove all things and hold fast that which is good. 

Watts-Dunton the man is not easy to become acquainted with 
even in the full pages of this excellent biography. From his boy- 
hood he was predestined to be a poet and the friend of poets. We 
are first introduced to him as ‘‘ a small boy, slight in build, with 
luminous dark brown eyes and black hair, standing spellbound be- 
before his father’s bookease,’’ his eyes fixed in anticipatory delight 
upon the title of a book that stands out among less inviting tomes— 
The Faery Queene. He soon fell in love with Spenser and with 
poetry, and so strong was the fascination that for years he could 
scarcely bring himself to read anything that was not in verse. His 
own best verses scarcely pale before the best of his famous poet 
friends. Thus he was from childhood poetic, and romantic, as the 
addiction to Spenser shows. And though he was adroit and success- 
ful in the management of practical affairs, especially on behalf of 
others—he was during the greater part of his life a lawyer—he had 
all the sensitiveness of the romantic temperament. Considering his 
knowledge and his ability, his literary output was extremely small. 
His romantic novel Aylwin was withheld from publication for long 
years after its completion ; it was revised and re-revised, and at last 
half spoiled by correction. Despite every encouragement and such 
assurance of success as few novelists can have had, the author could 
not be persuaded to publish, though frequently brought to the very 
verge of the venture. The important biographies and books of remi- 
niscence that he had in him were never written at all. The truth 
appears to be that he shrank from publicity and from possible criti- 
cism, while he found the life of literary association and of literary 
expression which he led sufficiently satisfying without the reputation 
that greater efforts might confer. Romantic, sensitive, complex, his 
own personality is rather baffling, while he stands as an ideal inter- 
preter of the best in the personalities of those with whom he came 
in contact. 

One characteristic of Watts-Dunton, however, is almost sure to 
impress itself upon the mind of the reader: that is his persistent 
youthfulness. There is no surer mark of his genius than the fact 
that the old-fogyism which comes to some men at twenty never 
overtook him at all. When he was seventy-three years of age he 
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married a girl in her teens, Clara Reich, and it may be said that 
no more wonderful love-story has been recorded in literary biog- 
raphy, or in fiction for that matter, than that which Mrs. Watts- 
Dunton has told with uncommon frankness and dignity in one sec- 
tion of the Life and Letters. 

And so it is a leading quality of these reminiscences that they 
emphasize the continuity of the Victorian period, now fondly looked 
back upon as really ancient, with our own. Watts-Dunton was a 
man of the old time and also of the new. The same lively enthusi- 
asm, the same persistent love of letters runs through the whole rec- 
ord. The reminiscences, too, have not passed over into the condition 
.of anecdote ; they have not acquired the legendary flavor; they have 
in no case been touched up into impressions; and they are all as 
fresh as yesterday. 

What we read of Rossetti is not in general that which empha- 
sizes his mystery or his picturesqueness, but, as like as not, some 
quite childlike thing such as his delight in going with Watts-Dunton 
or some other guest at Kelm-Scott to visit what he called the 
*“ haunted garrets,’’ there to listen to certain weird noises—the snor- 
ing of young owls, which suggested to Rossetti the sound of ghostly 
moans. Offhand and familiar and characteristic, too, is Rossetti’s 
description of William Morris to Watts-Dunton just before intro- 
ducing the two: ‘‘ You know the portrait of Francis I.? Well, take 
that portrait as the basis of what you would call your ‘ mental 
image ’ of the manager’s face, soften down the nose a bit, and give 
him the rose-bloom color of an English farmer, and there you have 
Top.’’ Such incidents and sayings, gathered from various sources, 
for the letters themselves are for the most part none too full or 
communicative, give color and satisfying reality to the narrative. 
The story about Browning that one remembers most vividly is that 
in which it is related how far the poet was from cherishing enmity 
toward Watts-Dunton after the latter had written a rather sharp 
review of Ferishta’s Fancies, and how far Watts-Dunton was from 
expecting pique on the part of his friend. What we read in these 
pages concerning Whistler approaches more nearly to reasonable 

portraiture than much that has been written about him, and the 
same is true of the references to Oscar Wilde, who is brought into 
eonjunction with both Whistler and Swinburne in meetings that re- 
veal contrasts and antipathies. On the whole, it may be said that 
the narrative not only pictures famous men as they were, but tacitly 
forbids one in every line to imagine them as they were not. 
_ Jt is rather difficult to select salient traits from a work so vari- 
ously real and so variously charming as the Life and Letters. It is 
only after reading through both volumes that one gets the full effect 
of this life-story and realizes how genuine and profitable has been 
the acquaintance it gives with greatly gifted men. The book is per- 
haps the last installment we shall have of genuine first-hand remi- 
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niscence that goes back to the time of George Borrow and to the 
early days of Rossetti, and its coming now in the midst of a war 
which will leave a changed world behind it and will thrust the Vic- 
torian period farther back into the past, enhances its value. 


Tue Divine Aspect oF History. By Rickarps Mozzey. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1916. 


Doubtless the earnest inquirer after religious truth may be 
trusted to seek out and read those books that are fit for him, with- 


out estimating too nicely the time and labor required; and so one © 


cannot conscientiously wish that Mr. Mozley had condensed his two 
large volumes into one small one; that he had given his thoughts a 
more concise and brilliant expression, thus bidding for popular in- 
terest. It is better, on the whole, that the work should go to the 
reader in a form that shows the thoroughness with which every topic 
was originally thought out, that it should bear on every page the 
signs of painstaking elaboration and of scrupulous judgment. And 
yet—for the book is not primarily, after all, a book for scholars—the 
‘quality that the reviewer feels justified in emphasizing most is not 
the importance of the treatise as a contribution to religious thought, 
but rather the personal value it may hold for at least a few among 
the many readers who will sooner or later turn its pages. A book 
like this may afford safe harbor to a storm-beaten soul; it is well 
then that the harbor should be capacious and well provided with 


breakwaters, so that its security may prove not merely temporary - 


for those who seek it in distress. 
The value of the work lies in its sincerity and in its possible adap- 
tation to personal needs; its appeal, one may surmise, will be lim- 


ited. It is not a book for philosophers, since it does not go deep © 


enough into fundamentals to count as philosophy. It is hardly a 
book for the majority of cultivated readers; for of these some no 
doubt have reached, with less labor if with a slighter degree of cer- 
titude, conclusions similar to those of Mr. Mozley, while others, 
§* fully persuaded in their own minds,’’ cannot but regard a book 
meant to be strengthening and consolatory as needlessly disturbing 
to faith. But a sincere book is in the long run justified by its results. 

Mr. Mozley was ‘‘ brought up in the religious atmosphere of the 
High Church party of the Church of England.’’ One of his uncles 
was John Henry Newman; the bishop who confirmed him was Sam- 
uel Wilberforce. His religious inquiries began, he tells us, when he 
was not far from his sixteenth birthday, and were ‘‘ very various.’’ 
From the scanty biographical facts the author vouchsafes, it is not 
hard to see that he would naturally approach the question of belief 
from -the theological side and work cautiously in the direction of 
skepticism. The question of the Biblical miracles bulked large in 
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his meditations. ‘‘ It was perhaps when I was twenty-four years 
of age (but possibly older),’’ he writes, with a scrupulousness in 
the parenthetic phrase which tells much concerning his temper as a 
writer, “ that I said to Henry Bradshaw, the well-known librarian 
of Cambridge University, ‘ There are many miracles with which I 
could dispense without any demur; but if the miracles of the Exo- 
dus are untrue, I do not know where I am.’ He answered me, ‘ That 
is exactly my position.’?’’ Yet some years later Mr. Mozley did 
reach the conclusion that these very miracles were untrue, and there- 
after found himself on broader and firmer religious ground. 

In order to be an appreciative reader of this treatise of Mr. Moz- 
ley’s one must be able to assume the point of view which the author 
had in writing it. One must have been seriously dissatisfied with 
tthe study of history as of a thing essentially fragmentary and im- 
permanent, suggesting no higher hope; one must have craved to be 
more acutely conscious of divine purpose in history than ordinary 
historians (even of religion) permit us to be. Above all it is need- 
ful to have approached the question from a distinctly theological 
standpoint, to have been deeply troubled as to the truth of the 
miracles, to have been for a long time unable to decide what in the 
Bible should be retained in belief and what discarded, unable to dis- 
card anything lightly. 

In short, this book will prove of value to each reader almost ex- 
actly in the degree in which that reader’s religious experience re- 
sembles that of the author. If one is religiously conservative and 
also somewhat skeptical, one may find satisfaction and illumination ~ 
in Mr. Mozley’s discussions of various ancient religions, in his re- 
telling of the history of the Jews, and, if skepticism be strong, in his 
analysis of Christianity. To be sure, the thought expressed in the 
book is nowhere strikingly original, except in some passages regard- 
ing the possible extent of life in the universe, which are in the nature 
of obiter dicta: to one who has absorbed, let us say, the point of view 
of Carlyle in such matters, the range of thinking may even seem 
narrow. But to make this a ground of criticism would be to mis- 
conceive a work the value of which lies precisely in the fact that the 
author has arrived at a point of view from which a high faith seems 
possible by following a laborious path of his own—a path in which 
innumerable obstacles had to be surmounted. 

As to the equilibrium of skepticism with faith that Mr. Mozley 
finally attains, this may best be indicated by briefly setting forth 
his views upon the resurrection of Christ. The evidence for this, 
he thinks, is really visionary; the resurrection was ‘‘ an event tak- 
ing place in a supersensuous region.’’ Yet this degree of disbelief 
does not leave us, as some might hastily assume, with a Christianity 
made up of nothing but aspirations and figures of speech. The les- 
gon which the author draws from his study of history is that Chris- 
tianity has been a force in human affairs distinct from other forces 
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and by no means to be put on a level with ordinarily stimulating 
movements of thought or with ordinarily inspiring examples. When 
we have taken into account all the facts, ‘‘ we shall believe in some- 
thing more than the example of Jesus as operating upon his follow- 
ers; we shall believe in his absolute presence, spiritual and invisible, 
but real.’’ This, then, according to Mr. Mozley, is the true meaning 
of the resurrection; ‘‘ and not only the true meaning in itself, but 
the very heart of the meaning as held by the original disciples—by 
Peter and the Jewish Christians no less than by Paul and the Gen- 
tile Christians.’’ 

This is-a book the merits of which, one feels, do not require to 
be proclaimed from the house-tops. Those who need it will find it. 
Its conclusions are not compelling and its suggestions, reinforced 
by no appearance of extraordinary insight, are not hard to reject. 
But one knows not how often hereafter searchers for truth, in hushed 
library or still study, may find some measure of comforting assur- 
ance because Mr. Mozley has patiently and sincerely given reasons 
for the faith thatisin him. 


Epucation Accorpine To Some Mopern Masters. By CHARLES 
FRANKLIN THwine. New York: the Platt & Peck Co., 1916. 


In his treatise on education Herbert Spencer, whose ideas upon 
this subject were by no means exclusively utilitarian, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ If men are to be mere cits, mere porers over ledgers, with 
no ideas beyond their trades—it is well that they should be as the 
cockney whose conception of rural pleasures extends no further than 
sitting in a tea-garden, smoking pipes and drinking porter; or as 
the squire who thinks of woods as places for shooting in, of unculti- 
vated plants as nothing but weeds, and who classifies animals into 
game, vermin, and stock—then indeed it is needless for men to learn 
anything that does not directly help to replenish the till and fill the 
larder.’’ Whether the plea be, as here for the cultural study of sci- 
ence, or as with thinkers of quite a different type from that of Spen- 
cer, for the cultural study of the classics, the argument rests ulti- 
mately upon the same basis. No-matter how much the professors of 
liberal culture say about its practical value—and sometimes they 
say rather too much—their belief in higher education rests chiefly 
on the faith that such education is not merely utilitarian, not merely 
ornamental, but in the plain old-fashioned phrase, good for the soul. 
It is dreary business to work for culture unless one believes that 
culture means a real enlargement of personality. No one is sup- 
ported through the pains of learning by the thought that it is better 
to study than to dissipate or to fritter away time; no one studies 
solely for the incidental pleasure to be derived from it. It 
is a kind of internal compulsion, it is obedience to a deep-seated in- 
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stinct that is far from entirely pleasurable in its operation, that 
make men think and toil at books. If one is to have enthusiasm for 
culture one must have faith in culture, just as it is necessary to have 
faith in moral values if one is to make sacrifices for the sake of 
righteousness. 

For the eloquent setting forth of this faith and for the rational 
exposition of it we are fain to turn to certain great thinkers, called 
‘‘ modern masters ’’ by President Thwing, who had the minds of 
scholars and the hearts of poets, or—if we must except John Stuart 
Mill from the latter class—of lovers of mankind. The spiritual mas- 
ters whose opinions upon education President Thwing has extracted 
and clearly interpreted in this book of his are Emerson, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Mill, Gladstone, John Henry Newman, and Goethe. The 
work is far more than a collection of pertinent quotations—though 
the quoted passages are numerous. In selecting the right passages 
from each writer, in connecting them in such a way as to show their 
relation to the whole thought of that writer upon education, and in 
independently summing up conclusions—a matter that requires crit- 
ical judgment and real skill as a stylist—the author has performed 
a task as onerous and as profitable as that involved in producing an 
original treatise. 

There are serious problems regarding the adjustment of educa- 
tion to modern life, upon which the thought of the older thinkers 
sheds little light. To reread the passages of their writings which 
President Thwing has reproduced makes one feel, however, that they 
- had the root of the matter in them, and that we are in some danger 
of placing the whole educational discussion upon a false footing. 
When, if ever, such words as theirs come to seem to us meaningless 
and out of date, then it will not be altogether well with us even if 
we have attained a high degree of formal and technical effectiveness. 


Justice to Attu. By Karuerme Mayo. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1917. 


There is general knowledge that the Pennsylvania State Police 
has proved on various occasions a most effective organization. It is 
widely believed, moreover, that the militia are not suited for the 
work of suppressing riots or preserving order during strikes. The 
opinion that every State should have its own constabulary has often 
found expression in the leading articles of newspapers or in the 
writings of military men. 

There are a number of important facts, however, in regard to 
the whole problem and with reference to the organization of Penn- 
_ sylvania’s police force, concerning which few possess definite knowl- 
edge. To begin with, the average citizen does not understand how 
scanty is the protection provided for people in the rural districts of 
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most States and how much needed real protection may be even in lo- 
calities considered peaceful. He can hardly realize how ineffective 
and how subject to abuse are the workings of the old-fashioned sher- 
iff-and-constable system. Finally he cannot be expected to know 
what is involved in the selection and discipline of a force like that 
which Pennsylvania now has. In Pennsylvania the ‘‘ Black Hus- 
sars,’’ as they were called, encountered a good deal of political 
opposition. The independence of the organization made it offensive 
to politicians of a certain type, and labor leaders viewed it askance. 
Now the State Police has won so firm a place in the affections of 
farmer-folk and village-folk that hardly the rashest politician would 
venture to attack it, and it has been called in to protect from vio- 
lence bodies of striking workmen. 

The work of the Pennsylvania State Police has been extremely 
various. It is well known that a comparatively small number of 
these trained men have often suppressed riots without bloodshed; 
their work in tracking down every variety of criminal, in protecting 
farmers from trespass, in preventing forest fires, finding lost chil- 
dren, and the like, has not received so wide a publicity. To them 
Pennsylvania owes her freedom from bucket shops. Between 1905, 
when the force was organized, and 1915, these State policemen made 
27,660 arrests, on charges varying from cruelty to animals to coun- 
terfeiting, and of these 20,321 resulted in convictions, for every man 
on the force must know the law thoroughly and must be able to base 
his case upon sufficient testimony. 

The story of the Pennsylvania State Police is very fully told 
by Katherine Mayo in her book, Justice to All. A narrative record- 
ing the exploits of disciplined efficiency is always fascinating. This 
one is particularly so; some of the chapters of the book are hero- 
stories and some are first rate detective stories. The book is aimed 
at the general reader; it is interesting enough to be read purely for 
pleasure; and it should exert a considerable influence. 


A WomAN AND THE War. By THe Countess or Warwick. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1916. 


A perusal of numerous war-time books may well leave one with 
the impression that the whole literary effort in this direction has 
been rather barren of results. 

But even the most jaded reader of war literature may make an 
exception in favor of the recent book by the Countess of Warwick, 
A Woman and the War. For this is an entirely unpretentious and 
hopeful volume. It is not a book of analyses and conclusions, but 
frankly a collection of opinions and hopes and inspirations. The 
articles comprised in the volume were written from time to time 
** on the spur of vital moments, when some of the tendencies of the 
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evil times through which we are living seemed to call for immediate 
protests.’’ Every one sounds the note of idealism and of humanity. 
Each is both eloquent and practical in its appeal, expressing its mes- 
sage in phrases as crisp as those of the practised journalist and more 
thrilling than those of any sermon. 

There is need, thinks Lady Warwick, for the cultivation of a 
kind of courage even greater than that of the men who face anni- 
hilation in the trenches: there is a call for ‘‘ heroes of thought to 
do battle with all the evils that make it possible for men who have 
no quarrel to assemble in their millions for mutual destruction.’’ The 
fight may well be a long and bitter one, yet ‘‘ paganism,”’ the au- 
thor reminds us, ‘‘ was a more terrible force than militarism in the 
years of the advent of Christ, and it was overthrown by the labors 
of one man and his tiny following.’’ The thought is not wholly 
new, but there is something new in the freshness and fervor with 
which it is expressed. No one but a woman, one feels, could voice 
this view with quite so convincing a mingling of pain in the present 
and faith for the future. 

In discussing such subjects as England’s drink legislation, nurs- 
ing in war time, child labor, woman’s work in the land, the sacri- 
fice of youth in battle, race suicide, the author aims straight at truth 
and hits out at cant and hypocrisy with a refreshing frankness and 
disregard of conventional views. The need of new life to fill the 
gaps in war-riddled populations, the peril of a stationary or declin- 
ing birth-rate, puts upon women a heavy responsibility, from which 
' Lady Warwick has faith that they will not shrink; yet it may well 
be that they will in the future demand for their offspring a greater 
security than heretofore against the evils of poverty and war. Be- 
fore this demand becomes effective, ‘‘ woman must abjure her idols, 
~ she must follow the path of pain and suffering a little longer, she 
must learn for herself through bitter experience how great a curse 
war is ’’; but ultimately she will understand her duty and her power 
and her influence may prove decisive. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PROBLEMS OF A PEACE LEAGUE 


Smr,—Perhaps I have overlooked it, but I have not happened to see a 
detailed development of the idea of a “ League for Peace,” or of an “ Inter- 
national Court or Arbitration League,” to determine questions that may 
arise hereafter between the nations, or some of the nations, of the earth. 

The titles of these proposed bodies are attractive, but how is the 
“League” or “ International Court,” or whatever it may be called, to be 
formed? If it is to be composed of the representatives of “ Leading Na- 
tions,’ what nations are referred to? and what entitles them to be so- 
ealled? If all nations are eligible to representation on acceptance of the 
conditions of membership, and some great and warlike nations decline, 
would not the whole scheme be a failure, since each member of the league, 
and all together, would then have to arm against the non-members? 

But, assuming that all nations, or those coming within the grade of 
eligibility, express a wish to join, on what basis will the number of repre- 
sentatives be apportioned? It is not to be presumed that such nations as 
Great Britain, Germany, France and the United States would consent to the 
plan of a single representative from each member, and thus place themselves 
on a level as to voting strength with Spain, Portugal or Denmark, because, 
in that case there would be no “ Great Powers”; and the present dominant 
nations would be outvoted and overruled in any material contention with 
the lesser Powers. If the United States, for example, were to have but one 
representative in the Court, the Monroe Doctrine would “go glimmering,” 
for the representatives of the European nations would annul a doctrine that 
is offensive to all of them. For that matter, the Monroe Doctrine would be 
doomed, no matter what the representation of the United States might be, 
unless, combined with the South American and Central Republics, it should 
command a majority vote, which is improbable. So, any doctrine of Great 
Britain as to “ Search and Seizure,” and interference with mails, now held 
adversely to the contentions of neutral nations, would be swept away by the 
remorseless votes of the present neutral and minor Powers. Therefore, the 
limitation of a single representative from a nation is not to be thought of. 

Should representation be in proportion to the superficial area under the 
government of any nation? That would give Russia the largest representa- 
tion, if, in such case, the mother-country alone is to be considered. If the 
area of colonies is to be included, the British Empire would be first, Russia 
second, France third and the United States fourth. But this would be un- 
fair, since much of the territory of Great Britain and Russia is uninhabit- 


able, and incapable of supporting any population. 
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Should it be according to the national wealth and material assets? That 
would be almost impossible to estimate, and would change more rapidly than 
any other basis. Should it be according to military and naval strength— 
that is, according to the ability of a nation to defend itself, a condition 
which now gives it rank as a real Power? There is something to be said in 
favor of that as a basis; but how is military strength to be rated as against 
naval strength? One can see a never-ending dispute on that question be- 
tween Great Britain on the one hand, and Russia, Germany and France on 
the other. Furthermore, it was demonstrated in the Russo-Japanese war, 
and is being demonstrated in the present war, that intelligence and efficiency 
count more than numbers. The great Russian army seems almost a play- 
thing as against the Germans; and the Serbian and Rumanian armies have 
been scattered like chaff before the wind by more intelligent and better 
trained troops. 

Should population be the basis? That works fairly well for some of the 
deliberative bodies in America, although it does not apply to the Senate nor 
to the Courts; and by trick legislation and election machinery is abused in a 
large section of the country. Here again, if the representation is confined 
to the mother country, China would rank first and Russia second, a deplor- 
able situation. If colonies are to be included, the British Empire would 
take the lead, but China would be second—still deplorable, and quite unfair, 
because Great Britain would profit by the ignorant and superstitious masses 
of India and the savages of Africa as against the intelligence of small na- 
tions like Holland and Switzerland. 

If based upon the present representation in the law-making bodies of 
the nations respectively, Great Britain would cut a small figure (to which 
she would not consent), for her colonies have no votes in Parliament. 
. Should she be represented in a World Congress by counting her colonials 
whom she does not now consider as entitled to a seat in her own Parliament’? 

And that suggests another possible basis, viz.: educational rank. In that 
case, Germany would come first and Denmark, with her intelligent colony of 
Iceland, or perhaps Sweden, would be second. 

A representation based on literacy would reduce Russia to a fifth rate 
Power, or lower, and of course she would not consent to that. 

Ex-President Taft, in a recent after-dinner speech in New York, ad- 
mitted the great difficulties of the proposition, but thought it “ could be 
worked out.” However, he gave no hint as to a practical solution. And 
President Wilson, in his address to the Senate on this subject, omitted to 
give a plan (if he has any) for carrying out his ideas. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that because these schemes are worked 
out in the respective nations, they may be worked out in a League of Na- 
tions. In the separate unit, the plan of representation is formed by the 
vote, or with the assent of the majority, for the supposed best interests of 
the people, according to their condition and numbers, and does not involve 
the possibility of lowering the rank of the nation, or a departure from its 
traditional or announced international policies. It is for internal purposes 
only. 

As soon as the standing of a nation is involved, a new element enters 
- into consideration. The plan adopted for domestic government might be 
fatal to representation and influence in an international body. 

I can think of no plan or basis but which, if adopted, would unfavorably, 
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affect both great and small Powers, and it is inconceivable that nations so 
affected would consent to such adoption. 

Is it the purpose of the remaining Powers, in that case, to compel con- 
sent? If so, then a new world-war will begin at once, with indefinite con- 
tinuance. 

The foregoing will apply, I think, not only to questions of national honor 
and policies, but to strictly justiciable questions, capable of settlement by a 
finding of facts and an application of legal principles. For a permanent 
court or congress, the nations would insist on a proportionate representa- 
tion; else there would be no check to the jealousies and ambitions of the 
smaller Powers. 

Even if the representatives of the Powers affected are not allowed to sit 
in a matter involving themselves, their strength for future action, in other 
questions, would be considered, and would operate as a deterrent to any 
marked injustice or extravagant judgment. 

The whole scheme, therefore, it seems to me, is based upon the plan of 
representation, which presents a maze of difficulties. 

The establishment of a World Court seems to me like the dream of an 
idealist; but, being open to a contrary conviction, I have written this with 
the purpose of bringing out the views of others, not as to its desirability, 
but its possibility. 

C. W. Dustin. 

New York City. 


[Whatever objection may reasonably be urged against the projected 
World-League for Peace, the objection that it is “the dream of an idealist ” 
is not, as our correspondent seems to think, a crushing one. Every great 
liberalizing movement that has in the past lifted humanity a little higher 
above the brutes has had its origin in “the dream of an idealist.” Lincoln 
dreamed an idealist’s dream. Those who insisted that the abolition of 
slavery was a fantastic impossibility were “practical men.” And what 
nation today is, par excellence, the nation of “ efficiency,” of practical men? 
We leave the inevitable answer, with its implications, to be brooded upon by 
our valued correspondent.—Ep1ror. ] 


IS THE PEACE LEAGUE A BROKEN REED? 


Sir,—In criticizing the article, “ The League to Enforce Peace,” appear- 
ing in the January number of THe NortH American Review, my object 
is to counteract a false sense of security that might arise from the acceptance 
of the principles underlying the programme of the League. 

Without discussing the wording of the programme, the objection is to 
the assumption that the provisions of this agreement, or any similar one, 
would be lived up to by the signatories. It is the oe mentioned by 
Mr. Lowell—that it would prove ineffective. 

My contention is that the actuating motive of nations in their inter- 
national relations has been (with a few possible exceptions) self-interest, 
and will remain the same for a long time to come, and therefore the mem- 
bers of the League would fail to perform their part of the agreement in 
eases where it was not to their interest and advantage to do so. 

In reasoning as to the probable courses of Governments under certain 
the best we can do is to deduce 
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cases in the past. Is it reasonable to assume that international morality 
will exist on a higher plane in the near future than in the not distant past? 

Let us take up the two cases cited by the writer to prove that ° ™ elf 
respecting nations are apt to fulfill their agreements to take up arms,” viz., 
England and France in 1914. As for the treaty safeguarding the 39 lor 
of Belgium, of which treaty England is a signer, it is obvious that a con- 
tinuation of the state of affairs as they existed before the war—that is, 
the control by England’s friends of the southern side of the channel—was 
almost necessary to England’s control of the sea, upon which fact her ex- 
istence avowedly depends. Self-interest demanded that she inject herself 
into the struggle, and she can quite truthfully state that the reason was the 
violation of Belgian sovereignty. It was not the mere fact of the breaking 
of a treaty that impelled her to this course, but the fact that she was vitally 
interested in the preservation of the terms of the treaty. To prove the 
latter statement, it is only necessary to consider the joint action of the 
Allies in Greece, in direct violation of the 1st and 2d Articles of the Fifth 
Hague Convention to which England is a signatory (with certain reserva- 
tions under Articles 16, 17, and 18). It may be contended that the Allies 
occupied Saloniki at the virtual invitation of the Greek Government; it 
cannot, however, be held that they are remaining there at the Government’s 
behest, or even with its passive acquiescence. No! Expediency requires 
them to remain. 

As regards the participation of France in the war, again self-interest 
was at the bottom of it. France and Russia are in an alliance, the terms 
of which, very properly, are dictated by self-interest. The plight of France, 
with Germany victorious over Russia, can be imagined. The possibility 
of escape from the economic restrictions imposed by the Treaty of Frank- 
_ furt was in itself almost enough to justify France in the course she took, 
from the point of view of expediency. It must be borne in mind that I do 
not place the invasion of Belgium in the same category as the occupation 
of Greece, nor am I at present concerned with the ethics of expediency as 
a policy. I simply desire to impress the fact that the treaties and agree- 
ments that have been made have been adhered to or violated in accordance 
with the dictates of self-interest, and to suggest the probability that future 
agreements will be effective in the same measure. 

Consider, for a moment, our own administration of international rela- 
tions. Has it been such as to warrant a belief that the United States 
would sacrifice its own interests for the sake of adherence to a principle? 
In other words, would the United States go to war with England—or, to 
use the words of the programme, “use forthwith both their economic and 
military forces against” England, for example—because England should 
fail to carry out the terms of the agreement in some controversy with 
Persia? Would France declare war on the United States because we com- 
mitted technical acts of hostility against Hayti before submitting the ques- 
tion at issue to a “ Council of Conciliation ”? 

: Mr. Lowell says “the Monroe Doctrine has prevented foreign nations 
from acquiring possessions on this continent for nearly a century . . 

I differ most emphatically. It has not been the Monroe Doctrine that ac- 

complished this result: it has been “the sanction of ultimate force” of 

which he speaks later in the same connection. It has simply happened that 

the threat of the force behind the Monroe Doctrine has been sufficient to 
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outweigh the desire to violate it, and the desire to violate it varies directly 
with the advantages to accrue from its violation. When the time comes that 


the advantages to be gained by its violation justify the attempt to oppose the 


force behind it, that attempt will be made, and will succeed or not depending 
on the forces that clash. 

There is another consideration that enters into this discussion: and that 
is the fundamental difference between municipal law, which concerns cases 
involving individuals or groups having the same standing before the law, 
and international law. An international tribunal legislates between states. 
Now do all states have, in point of fact, the same standing? Most unthink- 
ing people, I am convinced, will indignantly deny the intimation that there 
is any difference; but let us look at facts as they are, not as they possibly 


ought to be. In their dealings with China, have the great Powers conceded _ 


the same rights to her that they have conceded to each other? Has Ger- 
many conceded the same rights to Belgium as to Switzerland? Have Eng- 
land and Russia conceded the full rights of a soverign state to Persia? To 
come nearer home: Has the United States in her dealings with Mexico, 
Nicaragua, San Domingo and Hayti acknowledged their sovereign rights to 
the same extent that she has in her dealings with Germany and England? 
Our Government itself is founded on the submission of the weaker to the 
more powerful—on the submission of the minority to the majority. That 
being the case, could we, ought we, to pledge ourselves on occasion to sink 
our own interests in furthering the interests of, say, Hayti, as we might 
conceivably have to do in carrying out the provisions of the “ programme” ? 

If it were reasonable to suppose that the requirements laid down in the 
programme of the League to Enforce Peace would be carried out: if all 
states should be willing to sacrifice their independence of action to the 
extent necessary to carry them out in all cases: then this league would be 
effective. In the nature of things, however, it cannot be. The “will to 
live” is too strong to be hedged about by agreements and understandings. 
I do not mean to say that the League would be without influence, and possi- 


bly, in certain cases, a strong influence; but I do mean to say that it would» 


be effective only in those cases where small affairs are involved, and that it 
is unreasonable to assume that nations are going to the extreme of war in 
cases where they are not directly concerned, and solely to carry out the 
provisions of an agreement. That time may come. It has not yet come. 
Let the League be formed, but don’t let us imagine that it will function in 
all cases. Let us realize that so long as the world is becoming populated at 
the present rate by races and nations whose interests are so divergent and 
inimical, our only protection lies in the threat of foree—force employed by 
ourselves: not force employed by a league of nations actuated by a desire to 


keep their word. 
TRIDENS. 


Va. 


P. S.—In the use of the words “ interest” and “ self-interest ” I have not 
been absolutely accurate. A more exact expression of the meaning to be 


conveyed would be “supposed interest,” or “what is thought to be self- 


interest under the circumstances.” 


[With due respect for our esteemed correspondent, we think his conten- 
tions are preposterous. To imply that all nations are incurably selfish and 
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-feithless, and to say that “self-interest,” or “supposed interest,” was at the 
bottom of France’s participation in the war, implies so many intellectual 
and spiritual inhibitions on the part of the writer that we are at a loss for 
an adequate reply.—Ep1Tor. | 


VIRGIN BIRTHS 


-  §m,—After reading Dr. McKim’s article on the virgin birth of Jesus, I 

wish to say that, although for a confirmed rationalist like myself it is almost 
inconceivable that any one can seriously believe this miracle, nevertheless 
the writer at least deserves credit for being thoroughly consistent in his 
position. He is right in recognizing that Christianity can not abandon this 
miracle without abandoning them all, and that it is impossible to separate 
the supernatural element of the Gospels from the human. 

As to the truth of this miracle, while practically admitting that science 
has no record of a child’s ever having been born without a human father, 
Dr. McKim asserts that “we have no experience in all the range of scien- 
tific knowledge which can serve as a criterion by which to judge this mar- 
velous fact which the annunciation brings before our minds. This phe- 
nomenon stands entirely by itself. There is no other example we can com- 
pare with it.” 

Now I want to ask, will Dr. McKim deny that comparative religion is a 
science? And if he is familiar with its principles, will he assert that the 
virgin birth is unique in that field? Has he read of the virgin birth of 
Dionysius in the Bacchae of Euripides, and of the virgin births, or even 
births from a human father and a divine mother, of the numerous other 
_ similar characters in mythology? 

However, I am not a Christian. Christianity, while it no doubt con- 


—— tributed greatly to civilization, must give place to a more advanced system in 


- which the good element of its doctrines will be included, along with other 
elements, in a new and larger conception. 
Cyrus 


Lupineton, Micu. 
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